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INSURANCE MEN AND 
BIG BANK AT ODDS 
OVER SECURITIES 


Bonds, Alleged to Be Part of $1,000,000 
Mail Truck Robbery, Held 
By Bank 








COMPANIES DEMAND RETURN 





Bank Says Negotiable Instruments Are 
Not Merchandise; Had no Notice 
Bonds Were Stolen 





The Corn Exchange National Bank, 
of Philadelphia, has declined to return 
to the Home or other insurance com- 
panies certain securities to the value of 
$340,000 alleged to be part of a $1,000,- 
00 mail wagon robbery and which 
came into the possession of the bank 
during the course of its loaning activi- 
ties. 

The contents of the mail truck were 
covered by registered mail insurance. 
The insurance companies demanded 
of the bank that it return the alleged 
stolen securities. The bank refused, 
taking the position that negotiable in- 
struments are not merchandise, and 
that it had no notice that the bonds had 
been stolen at the time loans were 
made. 


Statements By All Concerned 


The situation is an interesting one, 

and there follows a statement by the 
Home as spokesman for the insurance 
companies, a statement by the Corn 
Exchange National Bank, and also an 
additional statement by President Chas. 
§. Calwell, of the bank. 

From the standpoint of the insurance 
companies the situation is thus de- 
scribed by the Home: 

“On October 24, 1921, certain bandits 
held up and robbed a mail truck con- 
taining registered mail pouches, on 
Leonard street, New York City, and 
secured certain securities consisting 
Principally of coupon bonds amounting 
fo over one million dollars. Our com- 
pany paid to insurers because of this 
robbery approximately $105,000. 

“From time to time certain of these 
securities appeared on the market, and 
after a painstaking investigation in con- 
lection with the Post Office Depart- 
Ment it was finally ascertained that 
bonds were being hypothecated to cer- 
fain banks in the Northwest and the 
loans not being taken up were finally 
‘old by the banks to liquidate such 
loans. Our investigation seems to point 


(Continued on page 18) 














“Phoenix Service’’ 


embraces all Fire and Casualty lines neces- 
sary to complete an agent’s equipment for 
public service—it includes prompt adjust- 
ment of loss claims and affords assistance 
and counsel to its agents. 


PHCENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 


of London 
100 William St., New York 


PHCENIX 


Indemnity Company 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 




















A few Agency Opportunities are open in the following states: 
Conn., Del., Ohio, Texas, Vt., W. Va., Wis. 





COMMERCIAL UNION FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Address our nearest Department 


810 Main St. Gas & Elec. Bldg., Hurt Bldg., 114 Fifth Ave., 
Dallas, Texas Denver, Colo. Atlanta, Ga. New York, N. Y. 


76 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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EQUITABLE LIFE 


Insurance Company 
. OF IOWA 


A Company of Stability and Progress, 
Safety and Liberality 


1923 


Admitted Insurance in 
Dec. 31 Assets Force 
rr seta $12,431,725.00 $ 67,326,327.00 
SE Sas civce GS $44,995,738.00 $313,132,592.80 


The net return paid on funds left with the Company is 4.8 
per cent. 


For information regarding agencies 
Address: Home Office—Des Moines 











PROMOTIONS MADE 
AT ANNUAL MEET OF 
EQUITABLE SOCIETY 


Ray D. Murphy, Actuary, Made a 
Second Vice-President; Meredith 
C. Laffey, Treasurer 








WALTER JONES NOW AUDITOR 





R. G. Holt Assistant Treasurer; Two 
New Directors; Laffey Succeeds 
Horr; Jones Succeeds Scott 





At the annual meeting of the Bquita- 
ble Life Assurance Society this week a 
number of officers were promoted and 
new officers and two directors’ wore 
elected. Ray D. Murphy was made 
second vice-president and associate 
actuary. Meredith C. Laffey was elected 
treasurer, which office has been vacant 
since the resignation of A. R. Horr, who 
was vice-president and treasurer. R. 
G. Holt was elected assistant treasurer. 
Walter Jones was elected auditor, suc- 
ceeding the late E. E. Scott. 

Mr. Murphy is regarded as one of the 
brightest young actuaries in the coun- 
try. He is a Harvard man, at which 
University he specialized in mathe- 
matics and was graduated with the de- 
gree of A.B., magna cum laude. Decid- 
ing upon an actuarial career, he went 
with the Massachusetts Mutual in the 
actuarial department of that company 
as a clerk and immediately started 
studying to become a fellow of the Actu- 
arial Society of America. At the end of 
four years he was elected to fellowship. 
In 1910 he went to Hartford as actuary 
of the old Hartford Life, which was re- 
insured later by the Missouri State 
Life. At the time of the reinsurance, 
Mr. Murphy joined forces with the 
Equitable Society as assistant actuary. 
Later he was appointed associate actu- 
ary and then associate actuary and 
executive assistant to Vice-President 
Westfall. His new title is second vice- 
president and associate actuary. 

Mr. Murphy read his first paper to 
the Actuarial Society of America in 
1914, the title being “Life Insurance 
Bookkeeping and Annual Statements.” 
In 1917 he read a paper on “Re-instate- 
ment of Policies.” Last fall he read a 
paper, entitled “Some Aspects in the 
Selection of Risks.” He was the joint 
author with Percy C. H. Papps, of the 
Mutual Benefit, of the “Study of the 
Construction of Mortality Tables.” Out- 
side of insurance, he has always been 
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interested in music and he was a mem- 
ber of the Harvard Glee Club. 
The New Treasurer 

Mr. Laffey, the new treasurer, is a 
graduate of Williams College and came 
to New York. He went with several 
bond houses and was finally made bond 
statistician of the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany. He became associated with the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society in 
July, 1919, and was made assistant 
treasurer in charge of analytical studies 
of securities. 

Assistant Treasurer Holt was gradu- 
ated from the Mercersburg Academy in 
Pennsylvania and the Eastman Busi- 
ness College in Poughkeepsie, N. Y. His 
first position was that of a bank teller 
in a small Pennsylvania town. Coming 
to New York, he was successively with 
the National Shoe & Leather Bank, the 
Metropolitan Bank and the Union Ex- 
change Bank. In 1915 he went with the 
Equitable. 

The new auditor, Mr. Jones, was born 
in Bermuda and educated there. He 
went with the Equitable Society twenty- 
eight years ago and for some time has 
been acting head of the auditing depart- 
ment and in charge of the preparation 
of the annual financial statement. He 
succeeded EB. E. Scott, who died a couple 
of months ago. 





GOES WITH MOORE & SUMMERS 





F. A. B. Stanton Made Office Manager 
of Agency Whose Slogan Is 
“Million a Month” 





F. A. B. Stanton, formerly cashier 
with the Fred Sanborn Agency of the 
Massachusetts Mutual in Boston, will 
become office manager with the Moore 
& Summers general agency of the New 
England Mutual on March 15. He will 
have entire charge of the details and 
clerical work, thus relieving Messrs. 
Moore & Summers personally of all 
responsibility in connection with that 
end, and so permit them to devote their 
entire time and energy to production. 
Their slogan is “Million a Month,” and 
their friends say they will accomplish 
that. Mr. Stanton has had a long and 
successful career in the life insurance 
business. 





KINGSLEY OFFERS GOLD PEN 

President Joseph C. Staples, of the 
Philadelphia Association of Life Under- 
writers, announces that Vice-President 
William H. Kingsley, of the Penn Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, hag of- 
fered to the association a fine gold 
fountain pen and a gold pencil to be 
awarded to the member who develops 
the best Sales Talk which can be read 
in not more than ten minutes’ time. 
The subject not to be restricted except 
that it must bear directly upon the 
selling of life insurance in some form, 
such as method of approach, convince- 
ing form of demonstration or anything 
that the writer has found most useful 
in securing business that can be passed 
on to others. A few of the best ideas 
or papers may be made use of at the 
approaching One Day Sales Congress 
or at a regular meeting of the assoctla- 
tion. Competitors for the prize are 
requested to forward papers to Prest- 
dent Joseph CG. Staples, 404 Perry Build- 
ing, in time to reach him not later than 
March 12, when they will be judged by 
a committee. 





CLARK ON BIG AGENCIES 

The figures quoted by Paul F. Clark, 
Boston, at the John Hancock meeting 
last week, in reference to the agencies 
of Russell (Pacific Mutual, Los An- 
geles); Thorp, (Kansas City Life, Dal- 
las), and Eliason, (Minnesota Mutual, 
St. Paul), are understood to be for writ- 
ten, not paid business. 





EIGHT $1,000,000 WRITERS 
The Great Southern Life has eight 
members in its $1,000,000 Club. They 
are R, H. Oldham, Ira L. Cain, A. N. 
Brown, R. L. Bains, J. Homer Gaddy, 
Tom Lovett, M. M. Robertson and T. 
H. Stephenson, 


Grizzard System Must 
Change Its Ad Style 


OTHERWISE MICHIGAN 





OBJECTS 





Insurance Savings Plan Used Cut of 
Monthly Deposit Bank Book 
With Policy 





- The certificate of authority of the 
Grizzard System of Detroit, to act as an 
insurance agency in Michigan, will not 
be renewed as to Michigan unless the 
agency changes its style of adver- 
tising. Commissioner Hands intimated 
this on Tuesday. 

The Grizzard outfit (Thrift Protection 
Grizzard System of Insurance Savings.) 
has been using in Michigan a circular 
with a cut or photograph of a monthly 
deposit bank book and an old line life 
insurance policy on the first page. In 
the right hand corner are the words 
“The Two Go Together.” On the last 
page is a photograph of the First Na- 
tional Bank Building and_ several 
branch banks. 

This is regarded as in contravention 
to the insurance laws of the state. It 
is understood Commissioner Hands, of 
Michigan, regards the Grizzard System 
advertising as misleading. As an in- 
stance he cites the fact that the Griz- 
zard System advertises that the policy 
is put in effect with the first monthly 
deposit in the bank, whereas the true 
fact is that the insured must first sign 
a note for the full amount of the first 
year’s premium, 

The advertising also gives the im- 
pression that the bank is behind the 
insurance. 





IMPORTANT SUBJECTS FOR 
EDUCATION 
The Industrial Agent who would get 
the best results should educate his 
policyholders in these very important 
particulars: 





PROSPECTS 











We are giving them to our salesmen at the rate of 


40,000 PER YEAR 





Established 
1879 











We Help Our Salesmen 
BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


Des Moines 


Geo. Kuhns 
President 








The harm of arrears. 
The danger of the lapses. 


The disgrace of allowing a policy to 
lapse. 


The need of adding to the size of the 
policy as the individual progresses. 

The duty of persuading a brother-in- 
law, sister-in-law, or friend to have 
such easy and convenient insurance 
as is afforded by the Industrial policy. 

The importance of consulting your 
agent as to insurance and of giving 
him names of individuals who would 
be benefited by the insurance. 

Showing that the Industrial policy 
is the “tie that binds” the family circle 
together. 

The increase of an individual’s self 
respect \when he has an insurance 
policy. 

The value of the visit of the Indus- 
trial Agent to the child because it 
early teaches him or her the value of 
thrift and saving. 

The peace of mind that come from 
the possession of the policy and etc. 
—Virginia Weekly Standard. 











tatives, among other things: 


AN AGENT’S TRAINING 
original Educational Course 


old business, and build good 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, 
Vice-President 


The Guardian 


Home Office - - : 








Agency Co-operation 


as practiced by THE GUARDIAN furnishes to our represen- 


ADVERTISING HELPS—A Prospect Bureau that devel- 
ops real insurance sales opportunities. Useful advertising 
material which is appreciated by prospects and policy- 
holders helps our Agents to secure new prospects, hold 


If you want to know the whole story of what this 
Company is doing for its agents, address: 


or 


Company of America 


Established 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 


COURSE—A complete and 
for new and old Agents. 


will. 


GEORGE L. HUNT, 
Supt. of Agencies 


Life Insurance 


50 Union Square, New York 





























Kansas City Agents 
Discuss Live Topics 


DEVELOP EDUCATIONAL PLANS 








Agents Conferences of Kansas City 
Life Reflect Benefits of Systematic 
Training 





The fine results of its first year of 
intensive educational work for the 
benefit of its agents was reflected in 
the agency conference held by the 
Kansas City Life at its home office 
recently. Prasident J. B. Reynolds in 
opening the first session referred to 
it as a family conference and that well 
described it. 

From Tuesday until Friday a series 
of educational conferences were held 
in which the agents themselves de- 
veloped the discussion. Lee J. Dough- 
erty, president of the American Life 
Convention and T. W. Blackburn, gen- 
eral counsel of that organization were 
among the speakers. The banquet was 
held in the Muehlebach Hotel and 
President Reynolds was toastmaster. 

The topics of the sessions were built 
upon the educational work that has 
grown up under the direction of Walter 
Cluff. The session were presided over 
by managers of departments and sales- 
men. Among those heard were: Vice- 
President Wood Arnold, George W. 
Pardee, manager for Arkansas; Roger 
B, Given, manager for California; D. 
J. Cravens, manager for Nebraska; N. 
E. Scott, manager for Washington; J. 
T. Allen, manager for Colorado and 
Wyoming; Homer McElhany, home 
office personal producer, and Orville 
Thorp, manager for Texas. 





PAID FOR $495,249,040 





Equitable Society Now Has Over Three 
Billions Outstanding; Has $43,- 
690,313 for Contingencies 





Exclusive of $48,296,733 of group in- 
surance the Equitable Society paid for 
$495,249,040 last year. Its outstanding 
at the end of the year was $3,061,423, 
952. It has $43,690,313 for contingen- 
cies. Its assets are $663,747,064. 





TWO NEW DIRECTORS 

Joseph P. Chamberlain, director of 
the Legislative Research Bureau of Co- 
lumbia University, and Francis K. Ker- 
nan, of Utica, a leading lawyer and 
president of the Bossert Manufacturing 
Company, have been elected directors 
of the Equitable Society. 





DISAPPEARANCE ; 

A by-law of a mutual benefit society 
which makes the benefit payable only 
at termination of the life expectancy 
of the member in case of his disappear- 
ance is held to be unenforceable, in 
Modern Woodmen v. Hurford, 193 Ky. 
50, 235 S. W. 24, 21 A.L.R. 1340, although 
assented to by him, where the statute 
provides that absence for seven years, 
unheard from, raises the presumption 
of death, 
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Merge Dunning Agency 
With Hall & McNamara 


MAKES STRONG COMBINATION 





F. O. Dunning & Co. Will Move to 
25 Church St.; Hall & McNamara 
Paid for $9,000,000 in 1922 





Success begets success is well illus- 
trated in the latest development in the 
career of Hall & McNamara, general 
agents of the Penn Mutual, at 25 Church 
street, New York City, which is the con- 
solidation of one of the company’s 
other local agency units with this rap- 
idly growing organization. 

F. O. Dunning & Co., of 233 Broadway, 
where for years F. O. Dunning has car- 
ried on a Penn Mutual agency generat- 
ing a high-class of business, aggregating 
a substantial volume, has joined hands 
with the younger agency, and a mutually 
advantageous combination has resulted. 

Mr. Dunning for years has produced 
a large volume personally, and the 
greater freedom of action, which his 
association with Hall & McNamara 
makes possible, is certain to be reflect- 
ed in an increased personal production, 
without in any wise having had his 
agency administration suffer, inasmuch 
as the sales stimulation, collections, 
etc., will be effected in a unified system 
in the Hall & McNamara Agency. 

F. O. Dunning & Co. will remove to 
the Hall & McNamara floor of offices 
at No. 25 Church street, as of March 1, 
but meanwhile all of Mr. Dunning’s 
many friends and outside accounts will 
find him with his new association at 
No. 25 Church street. 

Mr. Dunning is to be congratulated 
upon the action he has taken, which is 
an excellent example of the wisdom and 
foresight of a broad co-operation, re- 
placing an individuality to a degree, 
necessarily competitive. 


An Agency Announcement 


The following announcement accom- 
panied March premium notices from the 
Dunning agency: 

“The stimulus provided by this addi- 
tion to the Hall & McNamara organiza- 
tion should be productive of excellent 
results. In 1922, literally their first cal- 
endar year, the agency having been 
founded in May, 1921, Hall & McNamara 
paid for $9,000,000, the overwhelming 
part of outstanding business being paid 
for in the latter months of the year. At 
present Hall & McNamara are rolling 
along at better than a $15,000,000 clip, 
the last three months having all ex- 
ceeded $1,250,000 in paid production. 

“Granted this pace can be main- 
tained, a raise from $9,000,000 to $15,- 
000,000 in a year, is a terrific advance. 
Added to this, the Dunning & Hangley 
combinations may aid in catapulting 
this record-wrecking agency into an 
achievement of even more than $15,- 
000,000, in its second calendar year.” 





WILL ENTER WEST VIRGINIA 





Equitable Life of lowa Plans to Have 
Two General Agencies Covering 
North and South 





The Equitable Life, of Iowa, plans 
to enter West Virginia, Vice-President 
B. F. Hadley having spent some time 
on a trip to that state taking care of 
the details and formalities of admission. 
It is understood that the company will 
have two general agencies in the state, 
one at Charleston covering the southern 
Part of the state and the other at 
Wheeling covering the northern part. 





MICHIGAN INVESTMENT BILL 
Companies doing business in Michigan 
Would have to invest at least 75% of 
eir reserves in Michigan securities .if 
4 bill introduced this week in the legis- 
lature at Lansing is passed. 





Henry L. Jones has been made ac- 


countant and actuary of the Sun In- 
demnity, 











The Truth About 
TUT-ANKH-AMEN 


Egyptian Kings find different ways of getting 
into our newspapers. Some have cigarettes named 
after them. Others play hide and seek with the 
archaeologists. 

Tutankhamen was really a king only in his 
wife’s name. He was originally a simple noble 
named Tutu. But he attracted the maiden fancy 
of a certain Miss Ankeenpa-Aton, daughter of the 
Heretic King. Talking it over in the bridal suite 
of the Nile River boat, he decided to spring a neat 
compliment on his royal father-in-law by calling 
himself “Tut-Ankh-Aton.” 

Later on, after a better chance to check up the 
political situation, Tut decided to change to “Tut- 
Ankh-Amen.” Trying thus to steer a middle 
course between the rival “Aton” and “Amens,” 
he promptly steered himself out of history for the 
next 3,400 years. 

His wife then wrote a letter to the king of the 
= She had an admirably brief and pithy 
style:— 

“My husband,” it read, “has died most disap- 
pointingly. No heir apparent. Your sons are men. 
Send one immediately. He shall rule over Egypt.” 

The Hittite King naturally went into Confer- 
ence and wrote to ask if she were joking. She 
replied in a fervid torrent of hand carved birds, 
beetles, giraffes, and intaglio exclamations that 
she was never more serious in her life. 

That message was the last we hear of her. 
Apparently the priests of Amon Ra, the primitive 
forerunners of our night-riders, got Mrs. Tut- 
ankhamen just as they did her now famous 
husband. 

Possibly, it was by way of a slight reparation 
that these Amon Ra priests gave their victim so 
magnificent a burial. If so, the treasure they 
buried for thirty-four centuries has at last turned 
the trick. But think what it would have done 
converted into cash and invested at compound 
interest at say 414%. Ignorance, disease, human 
misery itself, could be almost wiped out by the 
intelligent administration of such an endowment. 

In 3,400 years we have advanced in at least one 
respect over the Egyptians. Their idea was to 
bury everything beautiful and valuable with the 
dead and let those remaining suffer in his 
memory. In these less selfish days we think more 
of putting our treasure where it will bring safety, 
comfort, happiness and beauty to those who still 
live and enjoy. 

Life insurance today makes a man famous, not 
for what he takes with him, but for what he 
leaves with those he loves. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 


flome Office, Newark, New Jersey 








Agent-Ball Player 
Balks When Traded 


PREFERS TO STAY IN ST. LOUIS 





First Baseman Fournier Says it Will 
Hurt His Insurance Business if He 
Played With Brooklyn 





Recently, there was a baseball trade 
in which Jacques Fournier, first base- 
man of the St. Louis Nationals, was 
traded to the Brooklyn National Base- 
ball Team for “Hy” Meyers, an out- 
fielder. 

At least the presidents of the St. 
Louis and Brooklyn teams thought they 
were making a trade but Fournier has 
refused to go to Brooklyn. One of the 
Officials of the league informed The 
Eastern Underwriter this week that the 
reason the St. Louis man refused to go 
was because it would interfere with his 
business of soliciting life insurance. 

Fournier sells for the Missouri State 
Life, as does Rogers Hornsby, cham- 
pion batsman of the’ St. Louis National 
League. Fournier knows a lot of 
people in St. Louis and has been able 
to write a lot of insurance. He doesn’t 
know anybody in Brooklyn and thinks 
if he goes there he will suffer a big loss 
of income. 

The same official told The Eastern 
Underwriter that Ray Schalk, the 
catcher of the Chicago American 
League (“White Sox’) made $14,000 
last year selling insurance between his 
diamond activities. He sells life in- 
surance for the New York Life and 
does a general insurance business in 
Chicago. 

Insurance seems to attract the base- 
ball players and several of them have 
made a real success of it. “Christy” 
Mathewson, the old Giant pitcher, sold 
insurance before he went to Saranac 
Lake. Captain Sweeney, of the Boston 
National Team, also sold insurance and 
Fred Tenney, the old Boston and New 
York first baseman, is one of the good 
writers for the Equitable. 





MAKE PROCEEDS UNATTACHABLE 





Bill. To Extend Provisions to Companies 
Incorporated Outside Pennsylvania 
Before Legislature 





Bills to extend to insurance com- 
panies incorporated outside Pennsyl- 
vania, the same immunity against at- 
tachment or assignment of annuities 
and life insurance policies, as\ the com- 
panies with Pennsylvania charters now 
enjoy, have been introduced in both 
branches of the State Legislature. 

The bills provide that where the 
policy; or supplemental contract en 
titles the company to hold the proceeds 
of the policy at maturity, no person 
entitled to a part of the proceeds 
shall be permitted to “commute, antt- 
cipate, encumber, alienate or assign” 
the total payments or any installment, 
if the policy terms do not expressly 
include such rights on parts of claim- 
ants. The bill also protects the princi- 
pal, interest, and periodic payments 
from attachment, seizure and even 
court levies for debts or contracts. The 
principal for the annuity payments 
need not be segregated by the company 
but may be held as part of its general 
corporate funds. 





ROSEN’S N. Y. LIFE WRITINGS 
The New York Life says that the late 
H. B. Rosen, beginning with 1904, paid 
for 3,249 applications and $47,570,500 of 
insurance in that company. 





DUFFIELD IN FLORIDA 
Edward Duffield, president of The 
Prudential, is at De Land, Fla. 





The Provident Mutual has assets of 


$133,629,939. It paid for $83,770,073 in 
1922. 





The Fidelity Mutual has assets of 
$51,439,244. A substantial increase in 
dividends has been authorized by the 
board, 
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Arkansas—one of the seven 
states comprising the loan 
territory of the F. B. Collins 


Investment Co. 





NR if 
QQ Ay! 


Wa 7 


f 
Musko 
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“Thirty-eight years with- 

out the loss of a cent of 

principal or interest to a 
single investor.” 





Arkansas’ Varied 


Agricultural 
Resources Stand 


Behind Collins 
Farm Mortgages 


RKANSAS has 232,604 farms, valued at $924,395,483.00-—and 
of the state’s 1,752,204 people, 1,461,707 live in rural dis- 
tricts. Arkansas is an agricultural state par excellence. It produces 
almost every crop known, ranging from syrup, valued at $2,747,- 
000 in 1922, to cotton, valued at $87,062,000. Nine million of its 
17,456,750 acres of farm lands are in field, orchard and garden 


crops. 


Added to its varied agricultural resources, Arkansas possesses 
vast supplies of oil, gas, coal, lignite, clay, granite, bauxite and 


other minerals. 


Collins Farm Mortgages are made only in select areas of Arkansas, 
directed from field offices at Muskogee, Okla., and Monroe, La. 
For further information on Arkansas or other farm mortgages, 


address— 


ne F.B.Collins Investment Co. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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New York Managers Won’t Let Hotel Men 
Take Life Insurance Course at N. Y. 
University Away From Them 





Hold Meeting and Give Additional Guarantees as School Has Done 
Fine Work; Life Men Can Keep Course for $20,000 Guarantee; 
Hotel Men Offer $50,000 if University Will Give 
Hotel Clerk Training Course 


The insurance school of New York 
University has made good, and the stu- 
dents so far have written $3,000,000, a 
large part of which is paid business, 
but the school is in peril. Unless the 
members of the managerial fraternity 
in New York can demonstrate to the 
university authorities that they want 
the school continued it will have to give 
way to something else. 

And what do you think the something 
else is? Why, nothing more nor less 
than a course to teach hotel clerks how 
to receive guests, hear complaints, get 
out of cashing bad checks, and make 
friends with people they are supposed 
to make friends with. 


So it is that leading managers of New 
York City who have proved that New 
York University insurance-trained men 
are much better producers than before 
they went to the school, ask if it 
wouldn’t it be a shame to have insur- 
ance thrown out of the university just 
so that the time heretofore devoted to 
insurance can be handed over to young 
men wanting to be hotel clerks? It cer- 
tainly would, but here’s the situation: 


Not a Philanthropic Institution 


New York University, which is not a 
philanthropic institution, which has no 
endowment of any size, but which, to 
the best of its ability, is doing fine ser- 
vice to the business community by try- 
ing to give it what it wants, has served 
notice on the insurance men that they 
must guarantee the expenses of the 
school for a certain period, which are 
$20,000. In other words, a certain num- 
ber of students must be guaranteed. 
Waiting to substitute for insurance is 
the Hotel Men’s Association which is 
willing to put up a $50,000 guarantee. 
The Retail Salesmen’s Association of 
New York is also in the field ready to 
put up $50,000 for a course. 

A meeting at the Lawyer’s Club of 
New York managers was called by E. 
J. Sisley, of the Travelers, and held a 
few days ago. At this meeting addi- 
tional guarantees were given; it was 
voted that the school was a success, 
and that men who have been trained 
at New York University are better in- 
slrance men than before they attended. 
All the speakers had kind words to say 
for Dr. G. M. Lovelace, director of the 
school, who has also made quite a hit 
by accepting invitations to speak at 
some agency meetings here. Of the 
two courses which have been held at 
New York University there were sixty- 
five students in the first course, and 
sixty-six in the second. 


Among those at the meeting were: 
Messrs. Homans, Kranz and Eisenhauer, 
Equitable; Foehl and Goslin, Pruden- 
lial; Smith and Baldwin, New England; 
BookStaver, Travelers; Brill, Penn Mu- 
ual; Reinmund, Aetna, Newark; Si- 
mons and Scott, Home Life, and Myrick, 
Mutual. C. J. Edwards, Equitable, be- 
fore sailing for Europe, left word that 
he could be counted upon for a number 
of guarantees. 

Manager Bookstaver, of the Travel- 
&rs, told of his experiences_as a student 
of the school. He could not say enough 
N praise of the practical value of the 
school, and during the course of his re- 


oe 


LAW & ROBERTS MAKE RECORD 

Law & Roberts, general agents of the 
Northwest Mutual Life at Wheeling, 

- Va., have announced to their asso- 
tlates that their agency in January had 
$622,500 in paid-for business, which is 
4 increase of $138,000 over the previ- 
ous high record established in 1921. 








marks it developed that one of the lead- 
ing writers of the town, Louis Bloom, 
attended the school. Two sons of the 
manager of the Missouri State Life in 
Newark attended the school. 


Managerial Views 


What some of the local managers 
think of the New York University 
school is shown by these statements 
given to The Eastern Underwriter: 

George W. Johnston, Johnston & Col- 
lins: The New York University Schoot 
has made good. Its continuation will 
mean that in years to come Life Insur- 
ance agents of New York City will be 
the best educated in the country. The 
education in salesmanship will bring 
along with it education in theory of 
Life Insurance and in the practice of 


proving factor in every branch of the™"moulded and cast. Aided by his own 


profession, These sentiments I have 
expressed before, but at a time when 
they were hopes and theories. Shor 
as the time has been since the Univer- 
sity School was started, I believe there 
has been practical demonstration. The 
Johnston & Collins Agency is already 
committed to a guarantee for this year 
and another year, and that I will extena 
further if necessary. 


Joseph D,. Bookstaver, Travelers: I 
believe that the life insurance training 
course at New York University holds 
in store immeasurable benefit to every 
person who regards the sale of life in- 
surance as a source of livelihood. The 
small investment of time and money 
will pay dividends running up w 
thousands of per cent. This applies 
not only to beginners but to experienced 
agents as well. 


I do not mean to imply that by mere- 
ly going into the classroom, the student 
will come out a finished success. Suc- 
cesses are not stamped out like mach- 
inery from a die. The student must 
apply himself diligently to study. He 
must possess average intelligence. He 
must be willing to cast aside old 
methods and be receptive to new ideas. 


inherent ability and willingness to 
work, success is certain to follow. I 
might also add that ordinarily the aver- 
age man would think that this course 
is for the individual who has had no 
college training. My opinion is that 
the college man who is in this pro- 
fession or anticipates going into it will 
benefit by taking’ this course to an 
even greater extent than the average 
man, 

The foregoing may be more or less 
theoretical, but permit me to submit 
an actual illustration in proof: 

For the opening class of this course 
(October 2nd, 1922) my office had ten 
applicants, including myself. Those 
who were selected were men who had 
already shown ability, the theory being 
that the course would develop that 
ability to a higher degree of efficiency. 
41 estimated these sclected agents would 
ordinarily produce $1,250,000 during the 
period which consisted of eleven weeks, 
if they would be unencumbered by any 
loss of time, such as taking this course, 
or in any other respect. I anticipated 
a loss of approximately $1,000,000 in 
production during the course; $250,000 
was all that I thought they would be 





a high code of ethics. It will influence 
legislation favorably. It will be an im- 


He must put into practice that which is 
taught. He must permit himself to be 


able to produce. To a large extent the 
(Continued on page 6) 

















“Twixt the Cup and the Lif” 





“Oft times many things fall out between the cup and the lip” 








HESE words were written over three hundred 
sj years ago by Robert Greene, a contempo- 
rary of Shakespeare. Greene lived a disso- 
lute life and wrote on his death-bed “A Groats- 
worth of Wit Bought with a Million of Repent- 
ance.” The words first quoted above have stuck 
in men’s minds and we have a short modern 
version— 
“There’s many a slip 
Twixt cup and lip.” 


Almost—but not—to get a thing one has 
planned for, labored for, thought he was sure of, 
seemed to have in his grasp—that is the tragedy 
of life and endeavor. 


Such things happen from a great variety of 
causes—some of which could not be foreseen, 
some of which are the fault of others. Sometimes 
they are the result of carelessness or ignorance 
on our own part. But they happen, and we lose 
what we had set our hearts on, and that’s the 
tragedy. Occasionally the loss can be made good 
—only time and labor may be lost; but usually 
such losses, such failures “twixt cup and lip” 
affect us, our children and, ultimately, their 
children. 


What is the most important thing in your 
life? If the Fates were to offer you just one 
wish, what would you wish for? 

Would it not be the welfare of your family? 

What would be the greatest calamity that could 
befall you? Would it not be— 








FAILURE IN DUTY TO YOUR 
FAMILY? 


If, in order to make sure of doing that duty, 
you should decide to insure your life, and should 
apply for a policy and be found an acceptable 
risk, and then die while the papers were in tran- 
sit—that would be a tragedy indeed! That would 
be one of the many things that fail “twixt the 
cup and the lip.” There is something terribly 
suggestive in that title—‘A Groatsworth of Wit 
Bought with a Million of Repentance.” Greene 
was writing a record of his own life. 


Well, it need not so happen to you; your “mil- 
lion of repentance” may be avoided. 


If you apply to the New York Life Insurance 
Company for its new form of policy, pay your 
premium with the application, and are found to 
be an acceptable risk, you are insured from that 
moment. This is a new feature of New York 
Life policies, and it has already saved the insur- 
ance of at least one applicant who died before 
the policy was issued. He was accidentally killed, 
and under the Double Indemnity feature, which 
was also included in the policy applied for, his 
family was paid double the face of the policy. In 
that case, “twixt the cup and the lip,” something 
fell “in” and not “out.” 


Send for a New York Life Agent and find out 
all about it. 





——— 
































New York Life Insurance Company, 346 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Independence Square 





‘THE PENN MUTUAL 


is national in the scope of its operations. 
It is individual in the service that it renders 
to its members and to its field representa- 


Back of your independence it is ready to 
stand as an economic bulwark. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Philadelphia 





Sound Growth Of 
Kansas City Life 


WHAT J. B. REYNOLDS HAS DONE 








Reorganized Company and Stood for 
Best in Life Insurance; Building 
for Future 





The great companies of the business 
of life insurance are constantly expand- 
ing and future additions to the ranks 
of great companies are to be found here 
and there which reflect much credit on 
the genius of the pathfinders of this 
enormous and stalwart bulwark to the 
economic and social structure. The 
drafts upon the ranks of going com- 
panies to head the new organizations 
domiciled in different sections of the 
country gave rise to serious reflection 
when many of the fast growing younger 
companies were launched. 

In the main these organizations have 
justified themselves, certainly it is so 
where intelligence was used in the 
work, and through the many ably man- 
aged new companies the gospel of life 
insurance has been carried along the 
highway to greater lengths than other- 
wise would have been possible. 

The ability which is to be found in 
many of the new companies did not all 
come from the ranks of then existing 
life insurance companies. A _ notable 
instance is to be found in the manage- 
ment of the Kansas City Life Insurance 
Company, one of the fast growing life 
companies of the middle west. 

The Kansas City Life Insurance Co. 

was organized and received its charter 
in 1895. It was reorganized in August, 
1904. At this time Joseph B. Reynolds 
left the State Insurance Department to 
become president of the company. “Joe” 
Reynolds has proven one of the pillars 
of the faith of the business in the west. 
To the end that decent practices and 
desirable ethics might prevail in the 
conduct of the business in the western 
and southern field, where many new 
companies had been organized, and in 
order that these several companies 
might have their place in the insurance 
sun, the American Life Convention was 
organized. “Joe” Reynolds is given 
credit for sitting in at the conception of 
this most valuable, important and grow- 
ing organization, and of having no little 
to do with the formulation of plans for 
its conduct, 
_ On account of his knowledge of the 
insurance business, gained through his 
nine years experience in the actuarial 
department of the insurance commis- 
Sioner’s office, Mr. Reynolds was able 
to put over the reorganization of the 
Kansas City Life on a stable basis; and 
the steady, consistent growth of the 
company since its reorganization has 
been largely due to the careful and 
scientific -management of its affairs 
which he prescribed. There has not 
been a year in the history of the Kansas 
City Life since the reorganization that 
it has not shown gains in all depart- 
ments of its business. 

Builds Strong Agency Department 

To handle its business a strong, capa- 
ble home office department has been 
built up by the appointment and devel- 
opment of efficient men at the head of 
each of its activities. 

An agency department, second to 
none considering the size of the com- 





pany, has been gradually organized so 
that now the company is producing 
business in twenty-seven states in the 
western half of the United States, and 
maintains twenty-four branch offices 
run by its own managers, where the 
service of the company is brought in 
closer personal touch with its policy- 





J. B. REYNOLDS 


holders, resulting in the production of 
high class business for which, the com- 
pany prides itself. 

There has always been a democratic 
spirit prominent in the Kansas City Life 
organization. The growth of the com- 








PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office Building: 
111 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
President, CLIFTON MALONEY 
ONLY HIGH-TYPE MEN AND WOMEN CAN OBTAIN CONTRACT 
TO REPRESENT THIS COMPANY. 
FOR SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN OF SUCH TYPE WE HAVE 
AN INTERESTING CONTRACT TO OFFER, BACKED BY 

REAL CO-OPERATION. 


JACKSON MALONEY 
Vice-President 
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pany reflects co-ordination and co- 
operation. One of the officers of the 
Kansas City Life, speaking of this spirit 
to The Eastern Underwriter, said: 

“It has been the everlasting team 
work of every bloomin’ soul connected 
with the organization which has en- 
abled it to go forward systematically 
every year.” 

The annual statement of the company 
as of December 31, 1922, shows results 
from the actual working of the above 
mentioned spirit. Its resources amount- 
ed to $25,928,363, of which $18,162,184 
was invested in first mortgage real es- 
tate loans, $5,196,346 was loaned to 
policyholders, and $689,886 was invest- 
ed in United States and School Bonds. 
The paid-up capital of the company is 
$200,000, and there is a surplus as- 
signed for annual and deferred policy 
dividends of $1,781,222, and unassigned 
surplus of $1,762,275. 

During 1922 the company made gains 
in surplus to policyholders of $217,868, 
and surplus unassigned of $881,755, a 
total of surplus gains of $1,099,624. 

At the end of 1922 the insurance in 
force of the Kansas City Life amounted 
to $234,604,290. 

One of the developments now under 
way is the erection of a new home office 
building for the company in Kansas 
City. The site has been purchased and 














A. MOSELEY HOPKINS 
Manager of Agencies 





it is expected the new building will be 
a model in efficiency and an ornament 
to the city. The Eastern Underwriter 
is advised that the same spirit of 
economy that has built the company 
will be exercised in the construction 
of this building, but that the value of 
an attractive home will not be lost sight 
of by the officers and directors. 

The official family is as _ follows: 
President, Joseph B. Reynolds; vice- 
presidents, Wood Arnold and E. §S. Vill- 
moare; secretary, C. N. Sears; treas- 
urer, T. J. Green; actuary, R. M. Webb; 
assistant secretary, L. C. Owen; medi- 
cal director, H. A. Baker; associate 
medical director, H. P. Ball; cashier, 
D. E. Mathes. 








49.11% 














of the new business issued by The 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company in 1922 was upon 
applications of members previ- 


ously insured in the Company. 


Careful Selection 

No Foreign Business 
Insuring Only Males 
Low Death Rate 

Safe Investments 
Efficient Management 
Liberal Policy Contracts 
Low Expenses 











Its Policyholders Repeat 


The assignable cause for this is found in the 
Northwestern business policy of 


The Policyholders’ Company 





> we SPEEA "ro PROTEC 


The 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
f 
wibnediees, Wisconsin 


Purely American 
Purely Mutual 

No Brokerage 

No Rebating 

No Twisting 

Civil Service for Agents 
Clean Business Methods 
Low Net Cost 


Noh 














N. Y. UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
(Continued, from page 5) 
applicants agreed with me in my belief, 
nevertheless, bcause of future antici- 
pated benefits, they felt justified in 

making the sacrifice. 

At the conclusion) of the course, we 
were all agreeably surprised, The 
records showed that instead of sustain- 
ing a loss in production, the students 
had rolled up a volume of paid-for busi- 
ness during the school period to the 
extent of $1,371,000. The $250,000 
figured to be written during the course 
period was produced. The loss of $1,- 
000,000 expected as the result of having 
to take the course did not turn out w 
be a loss. It was produced in spite 
of, or rather with the aid of the course. 
In addition, a surplus of $121,000 was 
produced—again with the aid of the 
cou.se, making a complete total of $1,- 
371,000. This notwithstanding the fact 
that more than half of their time was 
taken up by their studies in classroom 
as well as at home. 

W. F. Atkinson, Northwestern Mu- 
tual, Brooklyn: The life insurance 
school a New York Uviversity ha» 
justified itself in a manner that is 
gratifying to the entire fraternity. The 
men it has trained so far are better 
insurance men than they were before 
and glad that they attended as their 
production has increased. It can easily 
be seen that as the years pass this 
school’s alumni will be a class of men 
of whom the entire fraternity will be 


proud. They will not only have tne 
right idea about insurance but stan- 
dard of ethics will be elevated. Dr. 


Lovelace is a fine educator, and the 
school should have the support of 
every manager who has the best in- 
terests of the business at heart. 





1. S. HOFFMAN JOINS STANDARD 
LIFE 


Irving S. Hoffman has been appointed 
an executive representative of the 
Standard Life, of Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Hoffman was one of the organizers of 
the Ohio State Life of Columbus, and 
his work with the Standard Life will 
be along the lines of increasing pro 
duction and creating a closer co-opera- 
tion with the stockholders of the com- 
pany. 


NEW W. VA. AGENCY MANAGER 

C. R. Styron has been appointed as 
agency manager in Western Virginia 
for the Bankers Life Company of Des 
Moines with headquarters at Lynch- 
burg. Mr. Styron started operations 
in his new agency on February 1st and 





his organization showed a production 
of $137,500 of new business for the 
first ten days of its history. 
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Reinsurance Will 
Save Policyholders 
Of Niagara Life 


One of Most Amazing Bits of Finan- 
cial Jugglery in Insurance History 
Caused Wreck 








DEPARTMENT ACTS QUICKLY 





Promoter Got Stock Control and 
Worked Through Dummy Directors 
of Company and Bank 





The wreckage of the Niagara Life 
Insurance Company, of Buffalo, now 
in the liquidation department of the 
New York Insurance Department, is one 
of the worst that the insurance fra- 
ternity has yet seen and were it not 
for the splendid manner in which the 
Insurance Department handles com, 
panies which get in bad and which it 
administers, the condition of the policy- 
holders would be in a sad state. There 
is more than $10,000,000 in force, but 
the insurance of the policyholders will 
be saved as negotiations are already 
under way to re-insure the business in 
one of the strong companies. The de- 
partment has asked the policyholders 
to sit tight and pay their premiums. 


History of Niagara Life 

The Niagara Life was formed in 1869 
as a fraternal beneficiary organization 
under the title “Bank Clerks’ Mutual 
Benefit Association.” In 1893 it was 
incorporated as an assessment associa. 
tion adopting the title “Bankers’ Life 
Insurance Company.” In 1899 it was 
reincorporated under Section 52 of the 
New York Insurance Law as a level 
premium company, with $100,000 capital 
stock. The par value of the shares was 
$100. In 1911 the title of the company 
was changed to the “Niagara Life In- 
surance Company,” and the principal 
office moved to Buffalo, N. Y. In 1914 
the amount of capital stock was in- 
creased $50,000, making the capita) 
$150,000. At that time the company 
was granted permission by the Super- 
intendent of Insurance to transact, in 
addition to life insurance, health and 
accident insurance. 


Condition at Beginning of Last Year 
The surplus contributed by the stock- 
holders, to and including, December 31, 
1921, amounted to $304,341.19. The 
total dividends paid stockholders since 
organization of the company aggregate, 
cash, $23,500. 

The manner of juggling Niagara Life 
finds is almost unbelievable and the 
department took over the company just 
in time. The manipulations were as 
bad as in the case of the Pittsburgh 
Life & Trust, but not on so large a 
scale. The report of the Insurance 
Department telling just what happened 
with the Niagara Life in brief follows: 

The manner of juggling Niagara Life 
funds and stock is almost unbelievable 
and the department took over the com. 
pany not a minute too late. It did con, 
siderable investigation in Buffalo and 
in Philadelphia wher3 the bank with 
dummy directors connived with the 
life insurance company and its dummy 
directors. The manipulations were as 
ad as in the case of the Pittsburgh 
Life & Trust, but not on so large a 
Scale, 

The report of the Insurance Depart- 
Ment telling just what happened in the 
Case of the Niagara Life’s Assets is 
"produced in part herewith. With the 
paminer’s report there is also on file 
é the Liquidation Bureau reports on 
he situation made by Chief Life 


Msurance Examiner Hadley, of the 
partment. 


Examiner’s Report 
oa Department’s examiner said in 


“In May, 1922, the majority of the 








to develop and hold their business. 


Incorporated 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
W. D. WYMAN, President 


This Company has always pursued those policies in the ‘conduct of its business that 
have given it a high reputation for stability and fair dealing. 


Has always extended reasonable assistance and encouragement to its representatives 


Has always rendered the highest grade of service to its policyholders. 


WINFIELD S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies 








new business result of 1920. 





Insurance 
since 1878. 








capital stock of the Niagara Life was 
held by the Bison Holding Company, a 
business corporation which was organ- 
ized for the purpose of holding control 
of the company. On May 15, 1922, 
Joseph B. Marcino, formerly known as 
Joseph Baiata, of Chicago, and who had 
been connected with several small 
banking, insurance and investment com- 
panies in western states, came to Buf- 
falo, borrowed $125,000 from a local 
bank and purchased the Bison Holding 
Company for $150,000. At the time of 
the purchase of the Bison Holding Com- 
pany it held 964% shares of the Niagara 
Life stock. Thereupon, he secured the 
resignation of practically all of the offi- 
cers and directors of the Niagara Life 
and substituted persons of his own se- 
lection 


FIDELITY LEAD SERVICE 


brings the agent into contact with interested buyers of life insurance. 
Last year we distributed 47,604 direct leads—all interested a ects 
who had requested information. In 1921 this service, and 

original policy contracts, brought us within 742% of the unparalleled 


Fidelity operates in 40 states. Full level net premium reserve basis. 
in force over $223,000,000. Faithfully serving insurers 


A few agency openings for the right men. 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 


idelity’s 





Borrowed $125,000 from Trust Company 

“In June, 1922, the Bison Holding 
Company borrowed $125,000 from a 
trust company in New York. As col- 
lateral security for the loan, the trust 
company received 964% shares of the 
stock of the Niagara Life, which was 
held by the Bison Holding Company. 
The loan was to mature on January 22, 
1923. During the months of December, 
1922, and January, 1928, unusually 
heavy sales of the bonds and securities 
of the Niagara Life were made and the 
cash received from these sales was 
accumulated in several banks and trust 
companies. On January 22, 1923, when 
the loan of $125,000 became due and 
payable, the Niagara Life had cash in 
banks amounting to $410,712, an uu- 
usual and extraordinary amount of cash 

















CO-OPERATION 


URING their first twelve 
months in the life insurance 
business our trained 
added during recent months have 
produced on an average 15 per cent 
more business than those 
entered our organization during 
1919 before our Home Office Train- 
ing School was established. 


—This despite the fact that our 
trained group necessarily spent 
several weeks away from their 
territory and were entering the 
business during an economic period 
in no way as favorable to the sale 
of life insurance as those banner 
months of 1919 and early 1920. 


Sales training is one form of agency 
co-operation which we offer. 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of Hartford, Conn. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 


No. 29 


salesmen 


who 

















in bank, in view of the fact that the 
aggregate disbursements of the com- 
pany for the entire year 1922 were only 
$454,907. 

“Of the $410,712 cash on deposit, 
$200,000 was on deposit with the Me- 
chanics & Merchants Bank in Philadel- 
phia, total deposits in said bank being 
only $222,572, and the total resources 
of the bank on that day were only $269,- 
966. This bank commenced business 
on December 6, 1922. 

The department report then goes on 
to show that E. M. Blose, president of 
the bank, was made general agent of the 
Niagara Life in Philadelphia, and it 
asserts that Blose was the dummy of 
Marcino and the assistant cashier of 
the bank was a relative of Marcino. 
The rest of the statement relates the 
remarkable financial juggling operations 
between the bank and the insurance 
company, including loans of the bank 
to Marcino. 

It all resulted in the department tak- 
ing over the company. 





SET LIFE CONVENTION DATES 





American Life Convention Will Meet In 
Des Moines Sept. 24 to 28; Chair- 
men of Committees Named 





The annual meeting of the American 
Life Convention will be held in Des 
Moines, September 24 to 28, inclusive. 
The Legal Section will meet on Sep- 
tember 24 and 25. Judge W. S. Ayres 
will be chairman of this section. 

These dates were decided upon at a 
meeting of the Executive Committee 
held at the Fort Des Moines Hotel Feb- 
ruary 14. The following chairmen of 
committees were also appointed: 

Henry Nollen was appointed chair- 
man of the Executive Committee; Judge 
W. S. Ayres will be general chairman 
of all committees; Gerard Nollen, chair- 
man of the entertainment for the ban- 
quet to be held Thursday evening, Sept. 
27; James H. Jamison, chairman ban- 
quet committee; Dr. T. C. Denny, chair- 
man committee to arrange for meeting 
place, reservations, etc.; George N. 
Ayres, chairman entertainment com- 
mittee for ladies; William A. Watts, 
chairman automobile committee; F. IL 
McGraw, chairman registration comr 
mittee; Charles Sboboda, chairman en- 
tertainment committee, 





CONN. MUTUAL DIVIDENDS 





Increase Payments This Year $650,000; 
Interest on Accumulations Also 
Raised 





The Connecticut Mutual Life in aa- 
dition to increasing its dividend scale 
for this year, has increased the interest 
rate on dividend accumulations and on 
deferred settlements from 4.5 to 4.6%. 
From 1917 to 1919 inclusive the interest 
factor in the dividend formula was suc- 
cessively increased .05% each year 
from a basis of 4.25 per cent which was 
used in 1916. Due to the influenza and 
war losses the scale was decreased in 
1920, 15%. The 1923 dividend scale 
will call for an increase in the dividend 
payments of about $650,000. 





EQUITABLE OF IOWA CHANGES 
Griff Johnson Elected Third Vice-Presi- 
dent; Horace W. Foskett Made 
Assistant Secretary 





Griff Johnson, for the past twelve 
years assistant treasurer and manager 
of the loan department of the Equitable 
Life of Iowa, has been elected third 
vice-president of the company. 

Horace W. Foskett has been made 
assistant secretary. Mr. Foskett has 
been with the company since 1919 in 
the actuarial department. 





80 YEARS OLD 
Howard Swineford, for many years 
general agent at Richmond, Va., for the 
Equitable Life of New York, celebrated 
his eightieth birthday anniversary Feb- 
ruary 17 at his home in Chesterfield 
County. 
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-LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 
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You can usually successfully 
challenge the attention of any 
man of even moderate means 
by raising the question of in- 
come on principal invested, 
points out the Connecticut General Life. 
Everybody is beginning to think of 
money in terms of income instead of in 
terms of principal, as they do in Europe, 
where a man’s wealth is always referred 
to as so much a year. What is more, 
everybody is figuring net income after 
taxes on it are paid. So talk about tax 
free income of 6% on the amount of a 
man’s insurance to awaken a lively in- 
terest. You will find that your proposal 
will seem credible only when you make 
it clear where the income comes from. 

The policy will interest every man 
who has reached the financial stage 
where it ig possible for him to consider 
making permanent provision for his 
family. 

Such men know what the care of 
money means, how hard it is to secure 
over a long period of years an ample 
income without risking the principal. 
Their wives are usually without finan- 
cial experience, and their children grow 
up with the expectation of inheriting 
money. This contract takes care of the 
wife as long as she lives and completely 
protects the children. For the right 
type of man it is a most attractive con- 


Income 
the New 
Keynote 


tract. You will find a considerable field 
for it. 
see 
Illinois State Manager Van 
Finds De Walker at the Man- 
Simile agers Conference of the 


in Football Peoria Life, gave a state- 
ment of some of the at- 
tributes desirable in a life insurance 
man. In conclusion he cited the prin- 
ciples which the famous Coach Yost, 
of the Michigan football team, recently 
gave as the basis of athletic success, 
which are equally applicable to the con- 
duct of life insurance business. 


What you get out of the game de- 
pends on how much you put into it. 

You can’t win today on what you did 
last Saturday. 

Make the game a personal proposi- 
tion. The spirit of “Let George do it” 
will never win. 

The plays are planned for eleven men 
to execute—not ten. 

Be aggressive. You can’t win the 
game on your own side of the scrim- 
mage line. 

The field is a place to play the game 
—not to view it. The grand-stands were 
built for spectators. 

If the game is going against you, 
keep your head up, set your jaw, and 


mene cts 








dig in. This is what tests the stuff you 
are made of. 
Use your head. Someone has said 
that 75% of football is above the neck. 
Never lose confidence in yourself. 


Never lose your self-control. 
Learn to face the opposition without 
flinching. 


. “« + 
You have heard the story 
Overselling of the darky who went 
the into the furniture store 
Prospect and asked about the white 
and gold bedroom set in 
the window. “How much is it?” he 


asked. The salesman replied, ‘‘A dollar 
down and a dollar a week,” and the 
sale was closed right there because the 
darky happened to have the required 
dollar “down” in his pocket. He did 
not ask how much the total price was 
or how many weeks he would have to 
pay, and the salesman, upon being 
asked why he had not quoted the price, 
replied, “Oh, that’s all right. I'll col- 
lect a dollar every week as long as he 
pays, and then when he can’t pay any 
more, I'll sell him something else.” 

E. C. Budlong, of the Bankers Acci- 
dent, Des Moines, says: 

“IT am convinced that a lot of people 
buy insurance in just that manner. 
They think they can spare about so 
much money a week~or month, sign up, 
pay awhile, and then drop the insur- 
ance—and once it is dropped, it is 
mighty difficult to get that man back.” 


~ * + 

S. A. Seaman of the 
Prospects Pittsburgh Agency of 
Don’t Always the State Mutual had 
Mean “No” called on a man several 

times without finding 


him at home and finally telephoned to 
him. 

“If you are coming up here to talk 
insurance,” the man _ replied, “don't 
come.” 

“I'll be up there in ten minutes,’ 
Mr. Seaman. 

A taxi was needed to make it in that 
time, but two hours later the agent was 
back in the office with the application, 
examination completed and with settle- 
ment for $20,000. 

There are times when prospects only 
think they mean “no.” 


said 





NEW JOHN HANCOCK POLICY 

The John Hancock distributed to its 
superintendents and general agents 
this week sample copies of its new 
single premium joint and survivorship 
annuity policy, 








and Permanent Disability Clause. 





PROVIDENT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Or PHILADELPHIA 


The Provident, organized in 1865, as The Provident Life and Trust Com- 
pany, preserves a continuous corporate existence, but, having mutual- 
ized, will be known hereafter as the 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia 


and will maintain the reputation and tradition which have arisen from 
fifty-eight years of conspicuous fair dealing. 


The policies of the PROVIDENT MUTUAL contain new and attractive 
features, including the recently adopted and exceedingly liberal Total 


An Increased Dividend Scale for 1923 














Writer’s Book Gives 
Insurance Definitions 


WILLIAM THORNTON AN AUTHOR 








Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
Representative Formerly News- 
paper Man in Jackson, Miss. 





“Short Lessons in Life Insurance” is 
the name of a book just from the 
printer, written by William Thornton, 
of the Life Insurance Company of Vir- 


ginia. Mr. Thornton, who is a very 
clever newspaper man in Jackson, 
Miss., and for whose services several 


insurance companies and organizations 
bid, decided to go with the Richmond 
company. One of the interesting fea- 
tures of his book is a glossary giving 
definitions of meanings of terms in a 
purely life insurance sense. Some of 
his definitions follow: 

Age of entry: The actual age of the 
insured at the time the policy is issued. 

Annuity: Payment of a fixed sum 
yearly to a living person beginning at 
a future age. 

Border Line Risk: One whose ex- 
pected mortality is considerably above 
the average. 

Deferred Annuity: 
at a fixed future time. 

Extended Insurance: The length of 
time for which a policy will be carried 
in force without future payments; to 
obtain this, the reserve is treated as a 
single premium for a term policy at the 
insured’s attained age. 

Extra Premium: A flat extra charge 
added to the gross premium, usually 
on account of hazardous occupation, 

Joint and Survivorship Annuity: An 
annuity due to two persons at a fixed 
future time, and payable to the survivor 
throughout life. 

Level Premium: 


An annuity due 


One of a series of 


set EE er 


equal component parts of sum mathe. 
matically equal to a single premium. 

Loading: That sum which is added 
to a pure premium for expense of con- 
ducting the business, and which, to- 
gether with the pure premium, is equal 
to the gross or office premium. 

Natural Premium: The annual pre- 
mium chargeable each year, which is 
just sufficient to pay the policy’s pro- 
portionate share of the death claims. 

Preliminary Term Valuation: Briefly, 
values based on the net premium for 
an age one year older than the actual 
age of entry. 

Reserve: The excess of premiums 
over death claims during the early 
years of a policy, which, together with 
interest, is held to meet the excess of 
claims over premiums during later 
years, or for the benefit of the policy- 
holder, under the non-forfeiture options 
of a policy; more briefly, the value of a 
policy. 

Reversionary Annuity: An annuity 
payable to a beneficiary in installments 
upon the death of the annuitant. This 
is sometimes called a survivorship an- 
nuity. 

Surrender Charge: Difference  be- 
tween the full, tabular reserve and the 
cash value as shown in the policy; the 
surrender charge represents an exceed- 
ingly small percentage of the reserve, 
which is deducted during the early 
years of a policy so as to cover partially 
the cost of getting new business to re- 
place the old. 

Whole Life Policy: A policy matur- 
ing as an endowment at the end of the 
tern of life, or at age 96, payable by 
level annual premiums from age of en- 
try to age 96 or prior death. 

A paragraph in Mr. Thornton’s book 
about agents follows: 

“Few people buy life insurance volun- 
tarily. But for the agent a small amount 
of insurance would~be placed. There- 
fore, the agent who sells a larger vol- 
ume of business is rendering his coun- 
try an invaluable service.” 























LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


























Incorporated 1851 


MASSACHUSETTS 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MUTUAL 


Springfield, Massachusetts 





A company which throughout the seventy years of its history 
has ever enjoyed—because of its square dealing toward all 
and its long record of low net cost—the good will of its 
policyholders, the confidence and esteem of the insuring 
public, and the loyalty of its representatives. 








JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 
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fany Promotions In. 
Aetna Organization 


(TION BY NEW PRESIDENT 








ajor Morgan G. Bulkeley, Jr., Made 
Vice-President and Treasurer of 
Life Department; Careers 

of Appointees 





A number of important changes—six- 
ken in all—some of which were more 
less expected, were made in the 
yecutive staff of the Aetna Life Insur- 
nce Company, the Aetna Casualty & 
rety Company and the Automobile In- 
wance Company at the meeting of the 
iectors of the three companies held 
» Hartford last Thursday. The new 
resident, Mr. Brainard, has done his 





D. N. GAGH 


wrk well. The official staff holds him 
inthe highest esteem and there is a 
{ue spirit of co-operation in the family 
group. 

thas been some time since the Aetna 
las made such a number of promotions 
ad changes. This is chiefly because 
tle late president, Morgan G. Bulkeley, 
mde no big promotions in his last few 
jars. He did not believe in embar- 
nsing his successor with an organiza- 
ton in which the lines were tightly 
inwn and which was an organization 
complete in itself. Instead he left a 
tit of good material, much of which 
wg yet to be placed. With the new 
besident it was felt that there would 
lemany changes and many who have 
wited and worked would be rewarded. 
That has come to pass. 

Mooney and Major Bulkeley 
Prominent among the changes ap- 
bears the name of W. L. Mooney, who 
ws elected vice-president of the acci- 
dent and liability department and who 
Will have charge of the production of 
il casualty lines. Mr. Mooney, who is 
kiown all through the insurance field, 
tts also been appointed to the position 
vice-president of the Aetna Casualty 
‘Surety Company and has been made 
{l officer of the Automobile Insurance 
imreny, with the title of vice-presi- 
ent, 


Major Morgan G. Bulkeley, Jr., son 
the late president and formerly 
‘asurer of the Aetna Life, has been 
nade vice-president and treasurer of 
e lite company and treasurer of the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety and the Auto- 
rue Insurance Company. Colonel 
-E. A. Bulkeley, previously auditor of 
‘company, was elected vice-president 
‘Ml auditor of the Aetna Life Insurance 
supany. He still retains the same 
why auditor of the other two com- 
8, 


a A. Luther was elected agency sec- 
if ty. He is a new addition to the 
tlal staff of the Aetna Life, having 
brought on from the Boston branch 





office of the company, where he acted 
as manager. 


F. G. Winslow, who was elected cash- 
ier of the company, is also a new addi- 
tion to the staff. 

Two new officers were elected in the 
group life departments, J. E. Griffith, 
Jr., and R. S. Edwards, both being 
elected to an assistant secretaryship. 

All other officers of the life company 
were re-elected. 

New Vice-Presidents of Accident and 
Liability Department 

Three new vice-presidents were elect- 
ed for the accident and liability depart- 
ment of the Aetna Life. D. N. Gage 
was elected vice-president of this de- 
partment in charge of all underwriting. 

W. L. Mooney, elected vice-president, 
will have charge of the production of 
all casualty lines of insurance. 

C. B. Morcom, also elected vice-presi- 





M. G. 


BULKELEY, JR. 


dent of the accident and liability de- 
partment, will act in a general adminis- 
trative capacity. 

C. G. Hallowell, elected assistant sec- 
retary of the accident and liability de- 
partment, will assist in the production 
of casualty lines. 

J. H. Ford, formerly auditor of pay- 
rolls and accounts for the accident and 
liability department, was made comp- 
troller of this department, as well as 
for the Aetna Casualty and Surety Com- 
pany and the Automobile Insurance 
Company. 

(Continued on page 28) 


TT 
Your training, experience and knowl- 
edge of the life insurance business 


qualifies you to operate a _ general 
agency in 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS 


for an established and successful Old 
Line Mutual Life Insurance Company 
not now represented there 


WE WANT TO TALK WITH YOU 
A Home Office official will arrange a 
liberal contract on a basis that will 
assure success. 


REAL MANAGERS ARE AGENCY 
BUILDERS AND WE WANT 
A MANAGER IN FACT 
AS WELL AS IN 
NAME 


All negotiations strictly confidential. 


Address Superintendent of Agents 
c/o The Eastern Underwriter 


i. occa 




















INCORPORATED 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Issues the most liberal forms of ORDINARY Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00, 
premiums payable annually, semi-annually or quarterly, 


and 
INDUSTRIAL Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00, with premiums payable weekly, 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1922. 


Assets 
Liabilities 
Capital and Surplus.. 
Insurance in Force........... 
Payments to Policyholders... 


Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization peuaheeess 








ves seeee $30,051,860.92 


JOHN G. WALKER, President 
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Sigourney Mellor 
and Company 


NEW YORK 
21 East 40th Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
630 Widener Building 














ILLINOIS LIFEINSURANCE CG 
Sanaa 


GREATEST 
ILLINOIS 


COMPANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
WILL PAY THEM WELL 


HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 


NEW YORK 





WM. A. MARSHALL, 
President 





The 63rd Annual Report shows: 


Premiums received during the 
We ET acicadsacundkée dendeacans $7,369,835 
Payments to Policyholders and 
their beneficiaries in Death 
Claims, Endowments, Dividends, 
REPEC Si: 400,769 
Amount added to the Insurance 
MOUNECO TOMES once cccccccccces 2,206,762 


Net interest Income from Invest- 
Wins iindcdkénccansonsakndcwacaes 2,110,922 
($722,352 in excess of the amount 
required to maintain the reserve) 
Actual mortality experience 52.87% 
of the amount expected. 
Insurance in Force............... $232,163,052 
Admitted Assets ................ 46,253,715 





For Agency apply to 








GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Superintendent of Agents 


256 Broadway New York 




















Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for : 
.Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 
See the new low Rates 


JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 




















HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from BIRTH to 60 years 


next birthda 


INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in FULL IMMEDIATE BENEFIT from date of issue 


and are up-to-date in every respect. 


ORDINARY POLICIES contain valuable SPECIAL DISABILITY and TOTAL AND 
PERMANENT DISABILITY CLAUSES and DOUBLE INDEMNITY FEATURES, and 


are guaranteed by State Endorsement. 


A HOME LIFE POLICY BRINGS 
THE 


PEACE O 


MIND TO 


MAN WHO LOVES HIS FAMILY 


BASIL S. WALSH. President 
JOSEPH L. SUEESE, Gee. 





INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


E. BRYAN KYLE, 


P. J. CUNNINGHAM, Vice-President 
OHN J. GALLAGHER, Treasurer 
edical Director 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Get Good Results On 
Loan Payment Plan 





SECURITY LIFE’S NEW METHOD 





Letter to Policyholder With Suggested 
Repayment Schedule Bringing 
Satisfactory Results 





The Security Life, of Chicago, is 
getting very satisfactory results from 
its campaign among its policyholders 


for the repayment of policy loans. This 
plan, which was mentioned in The 
Eastern Underwriter at the time, was 


put into operation a little more than a 
month ago, No plan has been devised 
by companies up to the present time 
for reducing in any substantial amount 
the outstanding policy loan account and 
many life insurance executives believe 
it is a hopeless undertaking. They be 
lieve that it is much easier to write 
new business, even on the same policy- 
holder, than to secure the repayment 
of money borrowed on existing policies. 
The experiment of the Security Life 
is, accordingly, very interesting to the 
companies. J. Charles Seitz, secretary 
and actuary of the company, who is 
putting the Security Life’s plan into 
operation says concerning it: 

“Ordinary letters or leaflets hereto- 
fore have brought no response. The 
material we are now using, however, 
has brought a number of letters from 
the insured, showing that the idea is 
something which has never been placed 
before them before. The policyholders 
are beginning to use the suggested 
plan, although the letters have been in 
use only a month.” 

The plan is to send a letter of ex- 
planation and a repayment schedule 
with the notice that interest is due. 
The schedule shows how a loan of $100 
can be repaid in ten annual payments 
of $13 each, which includes interest 
at 6%. The repayment of the loan may 
be made in a fewer or greater number 
of years if desired, schedule being 
merely an exhibit to show the ease with 
which a loan may be liquidated. 

The letter makes these strong points 
—that the loan, ostensibly granted by 
the company, is in reality, a loan made 
by the beneficiary, and that it consti- 
tutes in fact, a mortgage on this inter- 
est of the beneficiary. The suggestion of 
definite payments for the individual 
case takes the letter out of the form 
letter class and makes it personal, The 
letter used follows: 

Dear Sir: You are the insured of 
policy No. and you obtained a 
loan with this policy as security. The 
loan is still outstanding. In making 
the suggestions that follow, I am not 
desiring to appear as knowing how to 
run your personal affairs better than 
you. The policy is a contract which 
guarantees to you the privilege of a 
loan and you availed yourself of sucn 
privilege. What I want to impress 
upon you is how you can relieve your 
policy of the loan or, called by a name 
that is more realistic and comprehen- 
sive, the mortgage. 

I have observed that those policies 
with loans are discontinued at a much 
greater ratio than those policies with- 
out loans. Apparently, the insured dis- 
likes to, or is unable to, repay the loan 
in one sum. The temptation to hold 
on to the amount is probably too great, 
though the insured, apparently, does not 
realize that the loan, which ostensibly 
has been granted by the Company, has 
in reality been granted by the benefi- 
ciary—that is, the beneficiary receives 
that much less when the policy becomes 
a claim by the death of the insured. 

The conclusion. is that the loan 
Should be repaid promptly in one sum 
if possible. If the policy be continued 
the loan will also be continued, in 
which event the interest must be paid. 
You accumulated the loan value, of 
which you made use, by payment of 
premiums each year. You did not miss 
the annual payments, did you? If the 
loan cannot be repaid in one sum 
promptly, why not use the same method 
in giving back to the beneficiary the 


' 


amount of the loan so that the benefi- 
ciary will have the entire protection 
contemplated by you when you obtained 
the policy? 

I suggest that you repay the loan by 
annual amounts of $...., semi-annual 
amounts of $...., or quarterly amounts 
of $...., at the same time that you pay 
the premium and according, to whether 
the premium be paid annually, semi- 
annually, or quarterly. If you do this 
the loan will be entirely repaid in 
years. The suggested payments in- 
clude the interest and the principal. We 
will send you a receipt which will show 
just how much of the loan) is still un- 
paid. A schedule is enclosed, showing 
how the plan operates. Let me know 
that this plan interests you and we will 
begin to use it. when the next premium 
comes due, notice being sent in due 
time for the proper amount selected. 





CONN. GEN. MEETING 





Establishes New Office And Appoints 
Roger W. Grant Assistant Secre- 
tary of Life Department 





A new office was created at the 
annual meeting of the Connecticut 
General Life. Roger W. Grant, since 
1918 superintendent of the policy loan 
division, was appointed assistant secre- 
tary of the life department. 

Arthur P. Day, vice-president of the 
Hartford-Connecticut Trust Company 
was elected a director of the company 
to fill the vacancy created by the death 
of William M. Storrs, James Landon 
Cole was, elected superintendent of 
agencies and Dr. Zenas H. Ellis was 
made assistant medical examiner. 





PACIFIC MUTUAL GAINS 





New Paid-for Business $84,634,328 
Makes Insurance in Force of $433,- 
715,680; Other Increases 





The new life insurance paid for re- 
ported by the Pacific Mutual Life for 
last year was $84,634,328, making the 
total in force $433,715,680. Assets reach- 
ed $73,356,818, a gain of $8,157,567. Sur- 
plus totaled $7,039,799, an increase of 
over $900,000. 

Premium income in the accident de- 
partment amounted to $4,196,077, an in- 

Total cash income reached $23,820,- 
565, a gain of $2,839,638. 
crease over last year of $386,275. 








Assets ..... 
Liabilities .... 
Surplus. ...... 





New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
87 Milk Street, Boston 


December 31st, 1922 
.. ++ $127,966,787.69 


The Dividend of $4,400,000, set aside to be paid in 1923, is 
carried as a liability and is not included 
in the Company’s Surplus. 


.. 121,028,068.67 
6,938,719.02 
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Cellini’s Annuity In 
Days of Renaissance 


QUOTED BY ACTUARY L. H. HOWE 





John Hancock Insurance Company’s 
Expert’s Paper on Annuities Has 
Historic Interest 





L. H. Howe, actuary of the John 
Hancock, talking at the annual meeting 
of that company’s field representatives 
this week, on annuities, told this in- 
teresting story of Benvenuto Cellini, 
the celebrated goldsmith, sculptor and 
personality of the Renaissance, whose 
autobiography ranks among the world’s 
best. 

Cellini in 1552 went to Rome to con- 
sult his banker. who had borrowed 
1,200 gold thalers from him but was 
unable to repay the loan. Cellini fi- 
nally agreed to accept a life annuity 
of 15%: i.e., the banker promised to 
pay 15% of the debt each year as long 
as Cellini lived. On the face of it 
Cellini made a good bargain, as he at 
that time was 52 years of age, and 
upon a proper annuity table he should 
have received a life annuity of ap- 
proximately 7%. To quote his own 
words; 

“Bindo had in his hands 1,200 golden 
crowns of mine while I received the 
interest which accrued to me. When 
we came to square accounts. however, 
we settled our business in few words, 











sumed to be permanent. 











New Disability Clause 


Two years ago this Company devised a Disability pro- 
vision which was far in advance of any that had been previ- 
ously contained in a life insurance policy. We now announce 
a new Disability provision. Its features are: 

Immediate beginning of a lifelong monthly income. 

When total and permanent disability has lasted five 
years, the monthly payment will thereafter be increased 50%. 

When total and permanent disability has lasted ten 
years, the original monthly payment will be increased 100%. 

Total disability that has lasted three months will be as- 








Waiver of premium, of course, together with full annual 
|| dividends and a full annual increase in cash surrender value. 

As age increases, and the family income dwindles 
through diminishing resources, the disability income in- 
creases to meet the increased need of income. 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street, New Yerk 





and we arranged that he should kee 
my money at 15% during my naturd 
life.” 

In Holland in 1671 the celebrate 
prime minister, John de Witt, gave hi 
report on. the negotiations of funds } 
means of life annuities. His statistic 
came from observations in Holland 
Unfortunately, his scheme cost th 
states of Holland a large sum of money 
for the annuity rates were too low, th 
selection was much against the Govern 
ment, as only the best of lives brough' 
annuities. Human nature appreciated 
a bargain then‘as now. 

Early Proof of Government Adminis 
tration Inefficiency , 

In England the disastrous results 0 
charging insufficient rates for annuitie 
was emphatically shown when th 
British government lost millions 0 
pounds by the sale of annuities to it 
subjects, based on the Northampton 
Table of Mortality, and it was not unti 
the Government employed the services 
of competent actuaries that the rates 
were put upon a safe and permanent 
basis. It also shows the shortsighted: 
ness of a government in entering into 
the domain ‘of business which can be 
more efficiently conducted by private 
organizations. 
















NEW HAVEN R.R. GROUP 





Aetna Life Gets Line Covering 7,000 
Employes; $7,000,000 Insurance 
Involved 





The Aetna Life has just closed 4 
group case covering 7,000 employes of 
the mechanical departments of the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Rail 
road and the Central New England, 
involving insurance of approximately 
$7,000,000. The insurance becomes 
effective March 1 and provides $1,000 
life insurance for “craftsmen” and $500 
for “helpers, apprentices and carmen. 

Accident and health benefits will be 
included under the policy effective from 
April 1, and for disability occurring be 
fore age 60. A weekly benefit of $10 
will be paid in addition to occupational 
accidents covered by the workmens 
compensation law. The employes wil 
contribute toward the insurance at the 
rate of sixty cents per month for each 
$1,000 and seventy cents a month for 
accident and health protection, the 
difference in cost between this sum 
and the required rates being paid by 
the railroad company. 





APPLY FOR MEMBERSHIP 
New applications for membership in 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York include six men from the 
Travelers, eleven from the Equitable, 
four from the New York Life, two from 
the Metropolitan, four from the Mutual 
Life, one from the Penn Mutual, one 
from the National, one from the John 
Hancock, and one from the Home Life. 





WRITES OLD POLICYHOLDERS 

Over 30% of the business writ- 
ten by the Equitable Life of Iowa last 
year was secured from old policy: 
holders. This is one of the best records 
in this respect in the experience of the 
company, 
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STATE REGULATION OF “FOREIGN” 
INSURANCE CORPORATIONS 
Insurance lawyers are interested in 
the recent decision of the National 
Union Fire of Pittsburgh versus Wan- 
berg because of questions involved such 
as state regulation, state jurisdiction, 
etc. Throughout the legal world the 
decision has also attracted attention 
and these comments were made by the 

New York “Law Journal”: 


It is a truism that since the business 
of insurance corporations is purely in- 
trastate the several states have power 
either to exclude foreign insurance com- 
panies (Paul v. Virginia, 8 Wall., 168), 
or to impose conditions upon them as a 
condition to admitting them to do busi- 
ness within the state, and that these 
conditions may be different from those 
imposed on domestic insurance corpora- 
tions (N. Y. Life Ins. Co. v. Deer Lodge 
County, 231 U. S., 495), though subject 
to certain limitations. which have not 
vet been clearly defined. (Terral v. 
Burke Const. Co., 257 U. S., 529 at pp. 
532-533). 

With the wisdom of such legislation 
the courts do not concern themselves, 
as this is for the Legislature and not 
within the judicial power. All that the 
courts have to decide is whether the 
legislation is so arbitrary or unreason- 
able as to deprive the companies which 
it affects of their property without due 
process of law. 


In the case of Nat. Union Fire Ins. 
Co. v. Wanberg (43 Sup. Ct. Rep., 32, 
Advance Sheets of December 15, 1922) 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
had occasion to decide on the validity 
of what would seem an extremely radi- 
cal statute enacted by the Legislature 
of North Dakota. The statute provided 
that hail insurance should take effect 
twenty-four hours after the application 
is taken by the authorized local agent 
of the insurance company,’ and that if 
the insurance company declines to 
write the insurance it shall notify the 
applicant and the agent by telegram, 
and that in the absence of such notice 
the insurance should be regarded as 
effective. 

Mr. Chief Justice Taft, writing for 
the unanimous Supreme Court, upheld 
the validitv of the statute, affirming a 
judgment for plaintiff which had been 
rendered in the Supreme Court of North 
Dakota (46 N. D., 369, 179 N. W., 666). 
The court held that the statute did not 
deny the equal protection of the laws; 
that it did not substitute mandatory 
obligation for freedom of contract, and 
was not so arbitrary or unreasonable 
as to deprive the companies which it 
affected of their property without due 
process of law. As to the suggestion 
that the statute bore more heavily on 


foreign insurance companies, whose 
principal offices often are far removed, 
the court held that this circumstance 
gave foreign insurance companies no 
right to complain and in nowise affected 
the validity of the statute, since the 
state may impose different conditions 
on foreign companies than on domestic 
(in line with the cases cited supra). 


JIn view of the numerous attacks 
which have been made recently, even 
by some judges, upon the alleged nar- 
rowness of viewpoint of the learned 
Chief Justice, such unwarranted reflec- 
tions find their complete refutation in 
the following opinion of the court, writ- 
ten by Chief Justice Taft, which (omit- 
ting the statement of facts) was deliv- 
ered as follows: 


“The decision of this court in German 
Alliance v. Lewis (233 U. S., 389, 34 
Sup. Ct., 612, 58 L. Ed., 1011, L. R. A. 
1915C, 1189) settled the right of a state 
Legislature to regulate the conduct by 
corporations, domestic and foreign, of 
insurance as a business affected with a 
public interest. This includes provision 
for ‘unearned premium fund or reserve, 
the limitation of dividends, the publish- 
ing of accounts, valued policies, stand- 
ards of policies, prescribing investment, 
requiring deposits in money or bonds, 
confining the business to corporations, 
limitation of risks, and other regulations 
equally restrictive’ (233 U. S., 412, 34 
Sup. Ct., 619, 58 L. Ed., 1011, L. R. A., 
1915C, 1189). It includes, moreover, the 
restrictions of defense to recovery on 
policies and the forbidding of stipula- 
tions to evade such restrictions. But 
it is said the line of possible and valid 
regulation has here been passed by 
affirmatively imposing a contract on an 
insurance company before it has had a 
chance to consider the circumstances 
and decide that it wishes to make it; 
indeed, that it declares that to be an 
agreement with heavy obligation which 
is in fact no agreement at all. Thus it 
is argued that by this statute manda- 
tory obligation is substituted for free- 
dom of contract, which is just that 
against which the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment was intended to secure persons, 
We agree that this legislation approach- 
es closely the limit of legislative power, 
but not that it transcends it. The 
statute treats the business of hail in- 
surance as affected with a public inter- 
est. In that country, where a farmer’s 
whole crop, the work and product of a 
year, may be wiped out in a few min- 
utes, and where the recurrence of such 
manifestations of nature is not infre- 
quent, and no care can provide against 
their destructive character, it is of much 
public moment that agencies like insur- 
ance companies to distribute the loss 
over the entire community should be 
regulated so as to be effective for the 
purpose. The danger and loss to be 
mitigated are possible for a_ short 
period. The storms are usually fitful, 
and may cover a comparatively small 
territory at a time, so that of two neigh- 
bors one may have a total loss and the 
other may escape altogether. The risk 
justifies a high rate of insurance. It 
differs so much in these and other re- 
spects from other insurance that it may 
properly call for special legislative 
treatment. The statutes apply to all 
companies engaged in such) insurance. 
There is no discrimination, and no de- 
nial of the equal protection of the laws. 
The fact that the time requirements of 
the statute may bear more heavily on 
foreign companies, whose principal 
offices may be far removed, than upon 
those whose headquarters are within 
the state, is a circumstance necessarily 
incident to their conduct of business in 
another state of which they cannot 
complain. They cannot expect the laws 
of the state to be bent to accommodate 
them as a matter of strict legal right, 
however wise it may be for Legislatures 
to give weight to such a consideration 
in securing the use of their capital for 
their people. Moreover, as the business 
of such insurance companies is purely 
intrastate (N. Y. Life Ins. Co. v. Deer 
Lodge County, 231 U. S., 495, 34 Sup. 
Ct., 167, 58 L. Ed., 332), the state has 


power to require them to accept condi- 
tions different from those imposed on 
domestic corporations. 


“The Legislature was evidently convinced 
that it would help the public interest if farmers 
could be induced generally to take out hail 
insurance and ‘temper the wind’ so injurious 
to the agriculture of the state, and that they 
would be more likely to avail themselves of 
this protection if they could effect the insur- 
ance promptly and on the eve of the danger. 
The Legislature said, therefore, to companies 
intending to engage in hail insurance: 

“*To accomplish our purpose we forbid you 
to engage in this kind of business unless you 
agree to close your contracts within twenty- 
four hours after application is made. You must 
so extend the scope of the authority of your 
local agents, or must so speed communication 
between them and your representatives who 
have authority, as to enable an applicant to 
know within the limits of a day whether ie is 
protected, so that if not he may at once go to 
another company to secure what he seeks. Tf, 
therefore, you engage in this exigent business 
and allow an application to pend more than 
twenty-four hours you will be held to have 
made the contract of insurance for which the 
farmer has applied.’ 

“This does not force a contract on the coni- 
pany. Jt need not accept an application at 
all, or it can make its arrangements to reject 
one within twenty-four hours. It is urged that 
no company to be safe and to make tne busi- 
ness reasonably profitable can afford to place 
more than a certain number of risks within a 
particular section or township, and that what 
is called ‘mapping’ must be done to prevent too 
many risks in one locality and to distribute 
them so that the company may not suffer too 
heavily from the same storm. Applications are 
often received by agents in different towns for 
the crons in the same section or township. so 
that if local agents were given authority finally 
to accept applications, this ‘mapping,’ essential 
to the security of the company in doing the 
business at all, would be impossible. It seems 
to us that this is a difficulty easily overcome 
by appointing agents with larger territorial 
authority ‘and sub-agents near them. or by the 
greater use of the telegraph or telephone in 
consulting the home office or more trusted local 
agencies. While the time allowed is short, we 
cannot say that it is unreasonable in view of 
the legitimate purposes of the legislation and 
the possibilities of modern business methods. 

“There is nothing in the statute under dis- 
cussion which requires a company to receive 
applications or prevents it from insisting on 
the payment of a premium in advance before 
receiving them, or from reserving the usual 
right on the part of the insurer at any time 
to cance] the contract of insurance on service 
of due notice with a return of a proper propor- 
tion of the premium. Not infrequently com- 
panies in their own interest in some kinds of 
insurance intrust to local insurance agents 
authority to hind their principals temporarily 
unti] the application ean be examined and an- 
proved by the head office. The statute here in 
awestion has heen in foree since 1913 and it 
nes not seem to have driven comprnies out 
of the hail insurance business, an indication 
that thev are able profitably and safely to 
adiust themselves and their methods to its 
requirements. Whether it is wise legislation 
is not for us to consider. All we have to de- 
cide, and that we do decide. is that it is not so 
arbitrary or unreasonable as to deprive those 
whom it affects of their property or liberty 
without due process of law. 

“Tt je pointed out on hehalf of the eamnanyv 
that the very application which the defendant 
in error signed contained an exnress consent 
that the nolicy should not take effect until the 
company’s agency at Waseca, Minn.. should 
have an opportunitv to examire it and should 
aceent it. It is clear that if the statute is 
valid such 1 consent is void. becanee it defeate 
the warw ohiect nf the atatiyta Thig is settled 
bv Whitfield v. Aetna Tife Ins. Co. 

“The judgment of the Supreme Court of North 
Dakota is affirmed.” 





INCREASE PAYMENT PERIOD 





Pennsylvania Bill Reduces to One Week 
Non-Payment Period Under Com- 
pensation Law 





Amendments to the State workmen’s 
compensation law reduce from ten to 
seven days the period after injury be- 
fore payments are due, and increase 
from 60 to 65 per cent of the weekly 
salary, the amount of compensation for 
the various injuries. Another amend- 
ment provides that expenses of the 
last sickness and funeral, not exceed- 
ing $100, be paid directly to the under- 
taker instead of dependents. 





F. A. WALLIS LECTURES 


Fred. A. Wallis. general agent of the 
Fidelity Mutual Life, who is Commis- 
sioner of Corrections and who was for- 
merly Commissioner of Immigration, 
made a talk on “Immigration and Amer- 
icanization” at the Aldermanic Cham- 
ber, City Hall, on Saturday afternoon. 
This address was delivered under the 
auspices of the Bureau of Lectures, 
Board of Education, New York City. 
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The Human Side 
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C. R. MILLER 


J. S. WELTON 





J. Spencer Welton and Charles R, 
Miller were two of the several officers 
of the Fidelity & Deposit who took an 
active part in the recent very success- 
ful annual convention of the field man- 
agers of the company in Baltimore. 
Before going with the Fidelity & De- 
posit Mr. Welton was president and 
general manager of a large automobile 
tire company, and before that he wags 
in the newspaper and advertising work, 
He is generally regarded as being one 
of the best production managers in the 
country. Mr. Miller has spent almost 
his life time in the service of the Fidel- 
ity & Deposit. He is one of the best 
experts on fidelity and surety matters 
to be found anywhere. 

* * . 


F,. J. McFadden, of the Home, who 
has no superior as an insurance en- 
gineer and fire insurance technical ex- 
pert, has recovered from an attack of 
influenza. 

e*¢ ¢ 


Frank A. Griffith, general agent for 
the Equitable of Towa at Kansas City, 
finds time in addition to being a large 
nersonal producer, to develop a taste 
for literature and music. He is an ac- 
complished musician. Each year he 
spends from six weeks to two months 
on automobile tours and he has covered 
a large part of the country on these 
trips. Mr. Griffith has been with the 
Equitable of Towa since 1896 and has 
a long record as a leading personal 
producer for the company. 

* * & 


W. Laurence Mason, president of the 
Philadelphia Agency Association of the 
Provident Mutual Life, is the third tn 
line of his family to be associated with 
the Provident Mutual. His grandfather 
was associated with the Philadelphia 
Agency from 1866 to 1993, and his 
father, William Mason, was connected 
with the agency from 1886 to 1918. The 
total service of the three generations 
reached 78 years. 


* * * 


Mrs. Bertha Mauger, wife of Samuel 
C. Mauger. Virginia state agent for the 
Hartford Live Stock with Richmond 
headquarters, was a star witness for the 
defense at the murder trial of Thomas 
Pollard in that city which began Feb- 
ruary 12 and gave promise of lasting 
well into this week. 


* * *# 


S. J. Rosenblatt is president of the 
Million Dollar Club of the State Life of 
Indianapolis. He is head of the Chicago 
agency of the company and associated 
with him are his sons, Bernard S., 
James S. and Leonard S. Rosenblatt. 





P. V. BROWN APPOINTED AGENT 

The Berkshire Life, of Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, has appointed Phil V. 
Brown, general agent for astern 
Missouri, with offices at the Central 
National Bank Building, St. Louis. 
Mr. Brown has had valuable experience 
in the life insurance business and is 
well equipped to handle the company’s 
business. ; 
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Fire Insurance Department 





Should “Good Will” Be 


In Support of Press? 


DISCUSSES SUBJECT 





Thinks Editorial Attitude of Chicago 


Newspaper is Not Sincere, And 
Analyzes Situation 





Every now and then an editor of an 
amuses himself by 
writing an editorial explaining how 
noble his paper is, how elevated, how 
superior, or how rich or how poor it is. 
Such was an editorial which appeared 
revently in the “National Underwriter” 
of Chicago, in which that paper took 
the position that it did not want any 
advertising given it for the purpose of 
“supporting” the paper; in other words, 
what is known as “good will’ advertis- 
ing, but stating that all ads should be 
given on merit alone and in recognition 
of the paper’s own estimate of its 
alleged superiority to others. 

This editorial item even went to the 
extent of reprimanding companies for 
their present attitude towards distribut- 
ing advertisements and was construed 
by many newspapers as an attempt to 
pit them out of existence, so far as 
their present relations with insurance 
offices is concerned. The other editors 
did not like it, and one of them wrote 
to the fraternity a letter on the subject, 
which is in part reproduced herewith: 

“We have received letters from sev- 
eral editors about the ‘National Under- 
writer’s’ editorial saying that it spends 
$200,000 a year to give the insurance 
business a good newspaper, and that it 
is entitled to patronage on that basis 
alone and it resents the idea that it gets 
some advertisements from people who 
want to ‘support’ the paper and not pub- 
lish the advertisements on merit only. 
It objects to the general idea of ‘sup- 
port;’ regards it as degrading and feels 
sure that companies are throwing a 
great deal of money to certain news- 
papers which are not returning a quid 
pro quo. 

“What there is of truth and what 
there is of fallacy in this editorial will 
be seen instantly by every experienced, 
legitimate insurance newspaper man. 
Now, let’s get down to brass tacks. 
The ‘National Underwriter’ has got a 
g00d news organization, but not a per- 
fect one. If its organization were per- 
fect it would not get beat on some of 
the biggest stories of the year. Several 
years ago I kept track for a six months’ 
Period and found that the ‘National Un- 
derwriter’ was beaten on several of the 
biggest insurance stories of the year. 
Now, if it were beaten, some other 
papers had the story. Therefore, in 
this particular the organization is not 
8 good as it should be, and its news 
service was inadequate in that direction 
at least because the business read the 
stories in other papers first. 


a 


Circulation 


“As for the general question of circu- 
lation, there must necessarily be a lot 
of bunk about this whole subject be- 
cause there are about 2,000,000 insur- 
ance men and the biggest circulated 
paper in the business has only a very 
small percentage of these on its list. 
The blunt truth js that there are thou- 
sands of insurance men in America who 
never read an _ insurance paper, let 
alone subscribe for one, and there are 
thousands of people in insurance offices 
such as map clerks, examiners and even 
department heads who are not enough 
interested in their own business to read 
a paper. I am willing to wager $50 that 
there are not fifteen fire insurance ex- 
aminers in New York City who sub- 
scribe individually for a newspaper un- 
less it be the ‘Red Book,’ ‘Snappy Stor- 
ies,’ the ‘National Geographical Maga- 
zine,’ ‘Judge’ or some other publication 
that has no dollars and cents value to 
them. 


“Now, as to the question of advertis- 
ing. We all know that many insurance 
companies give advertisements to in- 
surance newspapers in order to express 
good will. They want to be represented 
by a virile, intelligent and forceful 
press just as other businesses are thus 
represented. They want spokesmen 
who can present the story of insurance 
as it should be presented. They want 
the people in the business educated 
also and they want their education to 
be presented as attractively and as 
wisely as possible; in other words, by 
newspaper editors who know the news- 
paper business and can interpret the 
insurance mind. They want insurance 
newspapers to have able men on their 
staffs and they know that getting out 
an insurance newspaper is an expen- 
sive proposition with very little return. 
Many insurance men feel that a news- 
paper should be self-supporting, so that 
it will not have to be boosted up by a 
book publishing business, a chart busi- 
ness or a legislative service. These 
books, charts and services are valuable 
and in a way it has been a reflection 
on the judgment of the insurance men 
themselves that certain papers have 
not been self-supporting. Insurance 
newspapers should be able to make 
money on the papers’ themselves; 
enough money to have a good staff 
which the paper can pay without look- 
ing to subsidiary revenue sources. 


“Therefore, in my opinion, when an 
insurance company sees a newspaper 
that is serving insurance interests to 
the best of its ability and which is giv- 
ing valuable service, it should be sup- 
ported by the men who have insurance 
interests at stake and want them pro- 
tected. In other words, this is the very 
‘support’ to which the ‘National Under- 
writer’ now objects, although it has 
been receiving such support to the ex- 
tent of hundreds of thousands of dollars 
for years. And I see many reasons 
why they should receive such support. 














——— 
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UNITED STATES FIRE BRANCH 
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CHARLES HOYT SMITH 
OR 


MARSHALL & STERLING, 


INC. 


Poughkeepsie Trust Co. Building 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
Telephone 38271 


We pay Brokers liberal commissions and protect their accounts. 


We furnish insurance Engineering and Prevention Service gratis en 


Fire and Compensation risks. 


We write Fire and allied lines, Compensation, Liability and Automobiles. 


We represent fifteen of the leading Fire Companies and are General 
Agents for the Globe Indemnity Company. 








‘addition to agents and brokers. 


“What companies do advertise in or- 
der to receive visible returns for the 
advertising? A soap maker buys a page 
ad in the ‘Saturday Evening Post’ in 
order to sell soap. Readers of insur- 
ance newspapers are men who admin- 
ister insurance and who sell it. The 
ads are not written to sell insurance 
because the men who read the ads are 
not buying insurance, They are on the 
other side of the fence. It is true that 
some companies, particularly life in- 
surance companies, advertise in order 
to get agents, and that opens up the 
entire field of ethics. Inasmuch as the 
men who read the ads are working for 
some insurance company, it naturally 
follows that an ad appealing for agents 
would twist a man from one. company 
to another. This is evidently dangerous 
ground. 

“So, in the last analysis an insurance 
company advertises in an insurance 
paper to keep its name before the in- 
surance fraternity, to point out new fea- 
tures of its service and to support in- 
surance papers. Each paper in the 
business has a limited scope of readers. 
These readers are not divided into 
merely men in several different classifi- 
cations such as fire, marine, casualty, 
automobile, surety, ete., but include 
lawyers, physicians, engineers, clerks, 
accountants, secretaries, adjusters, rat- 
ers, inspectors, college professors, 
bankers, lecturers and many others in 
That 
is why it is so futile to analyze the 
circulation of an insurance newspaper 
geographically or in the big classifica- 
tions. Take a hundred men subscribing 
to an insurance paper, find out what 
their duties are and you will be sur- 
prised at the diversity of occupations. 

“In conclusion, I think that the ‘Na- 
tional Underwriter,’ in publicly pro- 
claiming that it is not in the ‘kept’ class 
and does not want ‘support,’ while pri- 
vately it has received support for years, 
pulled a bone, and I feel that there are 
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enough people of brains in the insur- 
ance business to grasp the sophistry 
of its arguments. The ‘National Under- 
writer’ should not be blamed for being 
proud of the ‘National Underwriter.’ If 
the ‘National Underwriter’ wants to be 
foolish enough to try to pull the other 
newspapers down, that is its own look- 
out. 

“It costs a matter of $200,000 a year 
to run the ‘National Underwriter,’ says 
that paper. Does it not mean that it 
costs a matter of $200,000 a year to run 
the ‘National Underwriter,’ charts, state 
handbooks, life insurance bulletin ser- 
vice, etc.” 

















LEWIS & GENDAR, INC. 


NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 
Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 
London & Scottish Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
National Security Fire Insurance Co. 
National Liberty Fire Ins. Co. 
Caledonian Insurance Co. 
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National Liberty Fire Ins. Co. 
London & Scottish of London 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 
ONE LIBERTY STREET 
Telephones: John 63-64-65 





Firemen’s of New Jersey 
Globe & Rutgers of N. Y. 
National Security Fire of Neb. 
Indemnity Ins, Co. of N. A. 
BROOKLYN OFFICE: 
145 MONTAGUE STREET 
*Phones: Main 6370-6371-6372 
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National Underwriter 
Action Not Retroactive 


NO CHECKS TO BE RETURNED 





Bad News for Cashiers of Companies 
if They Have Given Advertising 
to Paper for “Support” 


By WABASH MADISON 
Radio to The Eastern Underwriter 
Chicago, Ill., Feb. 19.—Following pub- 

lication of an editorial in the “National 
Underwriter,” that that 
paper did not want advertising given 
for the purpose of “supporting” the 
paper but would accept advertising 
only on a straight dollar for dollar 
value basis, a business conference was 
held today by representatives of that 
paper from all over the United States. 
Edward J. Wohlgemuth, president of 
the “National Underwriter,” was on the 
dais. He made the meeting short and 
snappy. He began by saying: 

“Gentlemen and ladies,” (nodding to 
Vice-President Nora Vincent Paul): 
“We are here in the interests of legiti- 
mate journalism. Our advertising col- 
ums must not be tainted. We do not 
want charity, but will accept advertis- 
ing on the basis of merit alone. We 
will begin this méeting with a loyalty 
test. All those who think the ‘National 
Underwriter’ is the greatest newspaper 
in the world, say ‘aye.’” 

Chorus (stentorially)—‘Aye.” 

Chairman Wohlgemuth: “We will 
next vote on whether this new adver- 
tising policy is retroactive or not.” 

:t was voted that the action be not 
retroactive. 

Chairman Wohlgemuth: “We will 
now hear from Chairman Burridge, of 
the Committee on Purity.” 

Howard J. Burridge, associate editor: 
“I have examined the advertising col- 


announcing 


umns of the ‘National. Underwriter’ for 
a long period, and while the statement 
is hackneyed, I desire to report that 
they are 100% perfect. In fact, I will 
be hackneyed—-they are 100% perfect.” 

Chairman Wohlgemuth: “We will 
now hear from Vice-President Wright, 
chairman of the Committee on Motives 
for Advertising.” 

H. E. Wright: “I have investigated 
the reasons for the placing of advertis- 
inf in the columns of the ‘National 
Underwriter,’ and I cannot find a single 
ad that is placed in it because a man 
likes “Charlie” Cartwright or because 
former Vice-President Higgins got an 
underwriter a job or because the paper 
helped with a re-insurance or because 
a man simply likes the paper as a 
paper. I did find one man running a 
small mutual who knew President 
Wohlgemuth in his early Ohio days, but 
in view of the space we have given to 
Edson S. Lott’s attacks on the mutuals, 
we feel that this man must no longer 
like the ‘National Underwriter,’ but is 
advertising because compelled to do so 
by reason of the fact that,only in this 
way would his assets be increased.” 

Chairman Wohlgemuth: “We will 
next hear from Associate Manager 
Bland, chairman of the Committee on 
Our Competitors.” 

Frank W. Bland: “I find upon inves- 
tigation that there are some representa- 
tives of insurance newspapers who eat 
lunch, play bridge or poker or go to 
the theatre with presidents, managers 
or advertising department heads of in- 
surance companies and there is even a 
rumor that occasionally they take a 
drink together. I wish to report that 
the ‘National Underwriter’ representa- 
tives are not guilty of any of these 
practices.” 

Chairman Wohlgemuth: “Pardon the 
interruption, but when you enter a 
man’s office, do you drop the human 
touch entirely and solicit him directly, 
fairly and squarely, for advertising on 
the strict canvass basis, assuring him 
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Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Geo. A. Hill, Jr., Special Agent 
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Cash Capital $2,500,000.00 
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of the importance and pre-eminence of 
the ‘National Underwriter?’ ” 

Mr. Bland: “Absolutely, Mr. Galla- 
gher. O, 1 beg your pardon, I mean Mr. 
Wohlgemuth. I know what I have to 
sell and I sell it. Only a weak news- 
paper would pull a social wire.” 

Chairman Wohlgemuth: “We will 
now hear from the chairman of the 
Committee on Peninsular Fire Insur- 
ance Company Advertising.” 

Chairman: “The committee has noth- 
ing to report.” 

Chairman Wohlgemuth: “We will 
now hear from Vice-President Paul, 
chairman of the Committee on Canvass- 
ing Methods.” 

Nora Vincent Paul: “There is noth- 
ing much that I can say to add to what 
the other speakers have said. I, too, 
believe that our paper is noble and in- 
dispensable, and, of course, I think that 
it is the best ever. My methods of 
work are very simple. I try to get to 
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the office at 8:30 o’clock to clean up 
the mail so that I can start out at 9:30. 
1 work just as hard as I can seeing as 
many people as I can until 4:30 in the 
afternoon. I do not think it is wise to 
see people after 4:30, as so many New 
York insurance men live in New Jersey 
and Long Island and have to take 
trains. I generally drink a glass of 
milk and eat a sandwich for lunch, so 
that my mind will be active for the 
afternoon’s work.” 

Chairman Wohlgemuth: “We will 
now hear from Vice-President Watson, 
chairman of the Service Committee.” 

George W. Watson: “Service is a big 
subject—a term much abused, but I'll 
tell a little story illustrating the service 
of our grand newspaper. I was talking 
with an examiner in a New York fire 
insurance’ office who came from Okla- 
homa. He told me that one day in read- 
ing our grand paper he came across a 
paragraph saying that an agent from 
Texarkana had been visiting friends in 
Tulsa. The item seemed but trifling on 
its face, but it developed that the ex- 
aminer was originally from Tulsa and 
he had been the boyhood friend of the 
ugent and had lost all track of him. If 
he had not read the ‘National Under- 
writer’ he never would have known 
what became of him. A little thing, 
gentlemen, but a real, important ser- 
vice, nevertheless.” 

Chairman Wohlgemuth: “We will 
now hear from the Committee on Ru- 
mors, Chairman Post.” 

Frank A. Post, associate editor: “I 
hear it rumored outside that the $200,- 
000 we spend a year to run the ‘National 
Underwriter’ is really being spent to 
run this paper, our charts, our life in- 
surance bulletin service, etc. I wonder 
if it is is true.” 

Chairman Wohlgemuth: “We will not 
take up our time in discussing such 
inconsequentialities. If there is noth- 
ing else of importance we will call this 
meeting adjourned.” 

Office boy, interrupting: “Does any 
part of the $200,000 go to William 8. 
Crawford, editor of the ‘Journal of 
Commerce,’ for the stories he runs and 
which we reprint?” 

Wohlgemuth: “The meeting stands 
adjourned.” 

Exit members of conference. 





DINGVILLE COMICS OUT 


The heroic deeds of the Dingville fire 
department have been compiled into a 
booklet of considerable size by the 
American-La France Fire Engine Co., 
Inc., of Elmira, N. Y. These deeds are 
displayed publicly with each issue of 
the engine company’s bulletin by “Zim, 
a cartoonist with a decidedly comic 
imagination. The cartoons which have 
provided so many laughs to readers are 
now brought together in a pamphlet 
entitled “A Foolish History and Truth- 
less Record of the Heroic Deeds of the 
Famous Dingville Volunteer Fire De- 
partment.” Copies may be obtained from 
the American-La France Company. 
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=| Would Bar Shipment 


Of Inflammable Films 


ILL NOW BEFORE THE HOUSE 





fational Fire Protection Association 
Urges Members to Support Con- 
gressman Saunders’ Measure 





A circular letter has been prepared 
y the National Fire Protection Asso- 
jation urging its members to write to 
heir Senators and Congressmen solicit- 
ng their support of a bill that has been 
ntroduced in the House of Representa- 
ies by Mr. Saunders, of Indiana, to 
yohibit the importation and mailing, 
hipment, sending, carrying or trans- 
rtation of inflammable films in inter- 
tate commerce, 

Copy of the bill introduced follows: 
Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate 
nd House of Representatives of the 
Waited States of America in Congress 
assembled— 

That on and after the Ist day 
ot January, 1925, it shall be unlawful 
fr any person to deposit or cause to 
be deposited in the United States mails, 
for mailing or delivery, or to deposit or 
quse to be deposited with any express 
company or other common carrier, for 
ariage, or to send or carry from one 
date or territory of the United States 
orthe District of Columbia to any other 
sate or territory of the United States 
orthe District of Columbia, or to bring 
orcause to he brought into the United 
Sates from any foreign country any 
inlammable films. 

Sec. 2. (a) That the word “film” or 
the words “inflammable films” as used 
in this act shall mean material gen- 
erally used for reproduction purposes 
iy the commercial photographic process 
of making a positive from a _photo- 
graphic negative (having a thickness of 
ot to exceed ten one-thousandths of 
an inch). 

(b) “Inflammable films” shall mean 
sflm or films made of, or from, any 
compound of materials having the qual- 
iy, character, and content of, or that 
sor may be similar to nitrocellulose 
athe basic compound used in its or 
their manufacture, but shall not mean 
uy such films that shall have been 
given any protective coating or cover- 
ig designed to render and which ren- 
ders the films flame proof or to protect 
thm against combustion, decomposi- 
tin, or deformation upon the applica- 
tin of or when subjected to heat at or 
above a temperature of seventy-five de- 
grees Fahrenheit. 

(c) The word “person” as used in 
this act shall mean individual citizens, 
fms, associations, societies, corpora- 
tins, co-partnerships and partnerships. 

Sec. 3. That any person violating any 
othe provisions of this act shall for 
tach offense, upon conviction thereof, 
be punished by fine of not more than 
4,000, or by imprisonment for not more 
ttan one year, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment. 
















HARRY HOWES ADJUSTER 

Harry Howes has been appointed gen- 
tal adjuster for the Pacific Coast de- 
lattments of the America Fore com- 
bities. Mr. Howes has been special 
‘gent in British Columbia for the Con- 
‘hental, the Fidelity-Phenix and the 
Fidelity Underwriters. He is an em- 
jloye of long standing with the Amer- 
ta Fore companies, having originally 
#n employed as a special agent in 
‘isas for the Continental in 1906. In 
0 he was transferred to Winnipeg 
‘id later on to British Columbia as 
‘eclal agent. He will be succeeded in 
he British Columbia field by R. B. 
ltigh, who will be moved from his 
Wesent field in Saskatchewan to the 
tritish Columbia field. 





 M. Cartwright, editor of “The Na- 
= Underwriter,” was here last 
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MARCH MEANS WINDSTORMS 


And Windstorms mean a need for insur- 
ance protection. 

There is no way of preventing a Wind- 
storm, but a local agent can assure his 
clients of protection against financial loss 
caused by a Windstorm. 

The prescription is—A Windstorm Insur- 
ance Policy in America’s Largest and 
Strongest Fire Insurance Company—The 
Home of New York. 

And now is the time to make out the 


prescriptions. 





THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 











Fire and Lightning, Automobile (Complete cover in Combi- 
nation Policy), Earthquake, Explosion, Hail, Marine (Inland 
and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits and Commissions, Rain, 
Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Riot and Civil Commo- 
tion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists Baggage, Use and Occu- 
pancy, Windstorm. 





STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 




















Aetna May Start 
World F. & M. Soon 


AIMS TO 





INCREASE CAPITAL 





Company as Yet Unorganized; Capital 
May Be $500,000; Mansfield Favors 
Large Capital Stock 





The election of a president and 
other new officers of the Aetna (fire) 
Insurance Company of Hartford, which 
caused more or, less surprise in Hart- 
ford insurance circles during the last 
few weeks, has now started talk of 
a revival of a running mate for the 
company. It looks as though there is 
a plan on foot to make the Aetna a 
more aggressive company. The Hart- 
ford Fire, for instance, has several 
companies under its control, allowing 
it to have more agents in any particu- 
lar city than a company which does 
not operate subsidiaries. 

The question whether an insurance 
company which has not transacted any 
business and is as yet unorganized 
should be permitted to increase its capr 
tal stock in advance of its organization 
was the basis for a hearing in Hartford 
last week before the joint legislative 
insurance committee. The question 
arose over a bill which extends the 
time limit within which the World Fire 
& Marine Insurance Company may or- 
ganize and amend its charter, The 
World Fire & Marine, according to 
an official interested, will probably 
start with a half million capital and a 
like surplus. He said that it would 
probably begin writing in the near 
future. 

It will be remembered that the World 
Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
brought the request for a charter to the 
last legislature two years ago. Officers 
of the Aetna are all interested in the 
new company. 

The proposed charter provides an in- 
crease in the company’s authorized 
maximum Capital stock of from $1,000,- 
000 to $10,000,000, and exchanges the 
par value of each share of the stock 
from $100 to $25. 

Charles W. Gross, attorney for the 
company, said the company had in- 
tended to organize two years ago but 
because of financial conditions could 
not start. It, however, intends to or- 
ganize soon. Mr. Gress explained that 
the company wanted to be in a position 
that would enable it to tax its stock- 
holders in event of a catastrophe such 
as the California earthquake in order 
to meet the drain on its resources 
that might result. 

Commissioner Burton Mansfield ap- 
proved the proposed maximum capital 
stock increase and expressed the belief 
that every company ought to have a 
large capital stock. 





MERCHANTS AND SHIPPERS GAINS 

The statement of the Merchants and 
Shippers Insurance Company shows 
substantial gains for the year ended 
December 31, 1922. The gross assets 
were increased from $513,160 to $656,- 
150.35 during the year, while the ad- 
mitted assets increased from $576,- 
738.88 to $639,707.42. The total net pre- 
miums for 1922 were $150,529, against 
incurred losses of $74,086, a ratio of 
49%. 

The company was organized in 1919, 
and writes marine insurance only. It is 
entered in New York, California, Ore- 
gon and Washington. W. J. Roberts, 
of 63 Beaver street, New York, is ma- 
rine underwriter for the United States. 





GARLICH MISSOURI SPECIAL 

Edward M. Garlich, with headquar- 
ters in St. Louis, Missouri, has been 
appointed to the Glens Falls as special 
agent in Missouri, succeeding R. L. 
Griffith who has been appointed mana. 
ger of the Pacific Coast Department. 
Mr. Garlich has for a number of years 
been connected with the Queen and is 
doubtless acquainted either personally 
or through correspondence with many 
agents who also represent that com- 
pany. 
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Agency of Broker 
_ To Receive Premium 
For Company Upheld 


CASE TRIED IN NEW YORK COURT 





Cancellation By Company for Non- 
Payment Held Ineffectual Where 
Assured’s Broker Had Received 
Premium 


The agency of an insurance broker to 
receive the premium for an insurance 
company was again upheld in the case 
of Fo Sing Yuen & Co. against the City 
of New York Insurance Company in the 
verdict of a jury upon a trial before 
Justice Selah B. Strong in Trial Term 
Part II of the Queens County Supreme 
Court last week. 


In the case before Justice Strong it 
appeared from the evidence that on 
August 16, 1921, the City of New York 
Insurance Company issued a policy in 
the sum of $10,000 covering certain bas- 
kets and basket ware located at Rich- 
mond Hill, New York, which on No- 
vember 26, 1921, were totally destroyed 
by fire. Proofs of loss were filed and 
the company appointed an adjuster who 
recommended the payment of the loss 
and thereafter a draft for the amount 
of the policy was drawn in favor of the 
insured, but before actually delivered 
the company claimed to have discovered 
that on October 20, 1921, a little more 
than a month before the fire, the policy 
had been cancelled for non-payment of 
the premium and that consequently the 
company was not liable. 


Had Account With Major White Agency 


Answering this defense, the insured 
called the broker who obtained the pol- 
icy and he testified that he had a run- 
ning account with the Major A. White 
Agency, agent of the insurance com- 
pany, whereby he obtained policies, the 
premiums upon which were charged to 
the broker on the books of the White 
Agency and thereafter from time to 
time paid by the broker in an open ac- 
count. Two bills of the White Agency 
were produced covering policies in the 
City of New York Insurance Company, 
which on their face showed an exten- 
sion of credit to the broker in some in- 
stances of more than six months and in 
others for a lesser period. 

It was also testified to that on Octo- 
ber 11, previous to the fire, the insured 
had paid the premium to the broker and 
that on November 21, five days before 
the fire, the broker delivered his check 
to the order of the City of New York 
Insurance Company to the Major A. 
White Agency. 

The assistant cashier of the White 
Agency testified that four or five days 
after the fire he had discovered this 
check on the floor of his office safe and 
that instead of returning the check to 
the broker it had been turned over to 
the attorneys for the insurance com- 
pany, but never put through the bank 
for payment. 

It was the plaintiff’s claim that the 
notice of cancellation of October 20, 
1921, was ineffectual inasmuch as the 
premium had actually been paid to the 
broker previous to the sending of that 
notice and that the evidence established 
that the broker was not only the agent 
for the insured in obtaining the policy 
but that he was the agent of the insur- 
ance company for the purpose of deliv- 
ering the policy to the insured and col- 
lecting the premium thereon for the 
benefit of the company. 


Judge’s Charge to Jury 


Justice Strong charged the jury as 
follows: 


You have heard the evidence in this case, and 
it is a case where the loss is admitted; that is, 
there was a real fire and there was a real loss. 
There is no question about that. The question 
is whether this policy was in force on the day 
of the fire. That is ie sole question, gentlemen. 

You will take your instructions on the law 
from the court and then you will apply those 
instructions to the facts as you have heard them 
from the witnesses on the witness stand. You 





company will be considered. 





Special Agency Position Desired. 
Field position desired by man of extensive experience in all depart- 
ments of fire insurance work, including inspecting and adjusting, and very 
well acquainted throughout the Pennsylvania field. Only high grade 


Address, Box 111, c/o The Eastern Underwriter, 
86 Fulton Street, New York City. 








*will remember, yourselves, as to what the wit- 
nesses may have testified to, as you are the sole 
judges of their testimony. It is not what coun- 
sel may have said in summing up; it is not what 
the court may think as to their testimony on 
the facts. It is what you gentlemen determine 
to be their testimony and what you gentlemen 
determine to be the facts in the case. 

Under our laws all men are entitled to the 


same justice. That means every man. It will 
make no difference as to the justice that a man 
should receive whether he was born in the 


United States or whether he was born in China 
or born in any other country. All men are en- 
titled to the same justice in our courts, and 
therefore you must consider this case on that 
proposition, that all men are entitled to the 
same justice. 

There is a question of agency here. Was 
Whittaker the agent for the insurance company 
as well as the agent for the insured? It is 
conceded that Whittaker was the agent who 
took out the policy for the insured. as Whit- 
taker also the agent for the insurance company 
for the purpose of receiving the payment of the 
premiums? Did the insurance company give 

hittaker the policy and say “Here, you collect 
for us the premiums?” as that the deal? 
Was Whittaker clothed with the authority to 
deliver up that policy to his client and then to 
collect the insurance premium? And if he col- 
lected it, was he an agent for the insurance 
company, or was he solely the agent for the 
people insured, the plaintiffs in this action? 

The payment to Whittaker of the premium by 
the assured, the plaintiffs here, is stated to have 
been made on October 14th, 1921. The plaintiffs 
say that they paid the premium to .Whittaker. 
If Whittaker was the agent and if you find that 
Whittaker was the agent for the insurance com- 
pany, the insurance company had then been 
paid the premium on the policy on the 14th of 
October 1921, and the plaintiffs are entitled to 
judgment in this action. On the other hand, if 
Whittaker was not the agent for the insurance 
company to receive that premium, then it is your 
duty, gentlemen, to go into the other questions 
that were raised, the other issues that came be- 
fore you. They are these: In the first place, if 
the premium was paid to Whittaker as agent, 
the notice which was afterwards sent did not 
call for a case or a condition where the pre- 
mium was paid. That notice assumed that the 
premium was not paid. The law requires that 
where a premium is paid, in order to make a 
cancellation good the insurance company shall 
either tender back the unearned premium or give 


notice that the excess premium will be refunded 
on demand. That the defendant failed to do. 
It is only in case the premium is paid that that 
provision of the law applies. You have heard 
the testimony as to this notice, how it was 
given. The defendant says that the notice was 
given. The defendant says ‘Whittaker is not 
our agent.” The defendant says that the notice 
was given in writing by a registered letter and 
they say that that registered letter was put, in 
the mail. You have heard the mail carrier. 
He says that he gave that notice to_a person by 
the name of Dick. Who was Dick? That is a 
question for you gentlemen to determine. Was 
Dick a partner? If Dick was a partner then 
the notice given to Dick at any place was good. 
Whereas, if Dick was an agent it becomes im- 
portant as to where that notice was teed to 
Dick, whether it was given to him carelessly in 
an automobile when he was on his own business 
and he put it in his pocket, whether the notice 
was left at the office and a receipt was signed 
outside by Dick in his automobile, and that 
notice came to the hands of the plaintiffs here. 
Those are all questions for you gentlemen to 
consider in your jury room. 


Coincident Acts 


Gentlemen, you may consider acts after that 
as coincident: the keeping of the checks, the 
giving of the second notice, the adjustment of 
the loss and the drawing of the draft after the 
adjustment of the loss. Those are coincident. 

On the giving of the second notice, claimed to 
be a mistake: if that second notice was given 
after the receipt of these two checks and these 
checks were retained and there was money in 
the bank to pay these checks, to honor these 
checks, the second notice was not good and 
effective. 

You have these questions before you, there- 
fore, to consider: First, was Whittaker the 
agent of the defendant for the purpose of re- 
ceiving payment of the remium? If he was, 
your action is simple. If he was not, then you 
come down to the question of the notice. as 
the notice sent to them received by them after 
the failure of the payment of the premium? 
Again, did they accept the payment of, the pre- 
mium at a subsequent date, and then fail to give 
a sufficient notice of cancellation? 

Those are questions for you to take into your 
jury room and to determine, and if you find that 
there is an agency there and that he did receive 
the money, then you must find for the plaintiffs. 
On the other hand, if you find there is no 
agency there, and the defendant gave a notice, 
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Insurance Department valuations. 


| 
INCORPORATED 1859 
64th Annual Statement | 
January Ist, 1923 
M. J. AVERBECK, Chairman of the Board | 
CHARLES H. COATES, President 
ASSETS 
U. S. Government & Liberty Loan 
MN ine a caienowina techs neers Shisices $3,756,797.00 
State, County, Municipal & Pro- Value 
WANEINT BIOMGS . . c .00.0.5 6 60 000% Dec. 31, 221,902.55 
Railroad and other Bonds and =. 
EE Ee Lh raaee scm ausaGaic 4,554,311.76 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage.............. 1,345,500.00 
Cash on Hand and in Banks................ 790,277.90 
Other Admitted Assets...............00006 1,435,845.27 
TEAC: ASBIOLS ord doce sawctsicace $12,104,634.48 
LIABILITIES 
SSROUNN cine oceucedcs ees eees $1,500,000.00 
Premium Reserve :.......... 6,288,022.89 
Reserve for Losses........... 949,826.15 
Reserve for Taxes and _ all 
other Liabilities ........... 386,138.59 
Total Liabilities including Capital......... $9,123,987.63 
INESL TOMTRE RIES os dc cccccaccee cece *2,980,646.85 
$12,104,634.48 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS........ *4,480,646.85 


*Items marked * would be increased by $31,653.19 if securities were listed at 
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a sufficient notice under the rules laid dd 
by the court, then you must find for the 
fendant. 

_ The amount is not disputed here. The amo 
is $10,000.00, and the interest amounts 
$550.00. You will determine therefore whet 
the ne is entitled to the $10,550.00 
whether the defendant should receive the ver 
at your hands. 

After a deliberation of three ho 
the jury returned a verdict in favor 
the insured for $10,550. The insu 
was represented by William Otis 
ger, Jr., and Joseph Thurlow Weed. 
insurance company appeared by Fox 
Weller and Robert P. Schur. 








CAUSTIC COMMENTS 





Made By Policyholders of United Sta 
Mutual Automobile Insur- 
ance Company 





Sadder but wiser are the members 
the U. S. Mutual Automobile Insuran 
Company, Bay City, Mich. 

For the past two weeks checks hay 
been coming into the office of Robe 
W. McKenzie, special Michigan Deput 
Commissioner of Insurance, and acti 
receiver for the company, in payme 
of the proportionate share of the asses 
ment levied upon the members by cou 
order, to pay claims against the co 
pany. 

Humorous, but showing the attitud 
of some of the members, are some 
the remarks scrawled at the foot of th 
assessment notice. 

“Here ye be! Hell!” read one. 

“Damn,” was another caustic remar 
pencilled by one “member.” 








ASSESSMENTS OF MUTUALS 

Lansing, Feb. 19.—Senator Karcher m 
troduced last week in the Michiga 
Legislature, a bill amending that par 
of the insurance code dealing with thé 
levying of assessments by mutual com 
panies. 

Hereafter, if Senator Karcher’s bil 
is adopted, the mutual companies ca 
levy assessments only on members f 
good standing. The words “in good 
standing,” inserted in the clause, cov 
ers the amendment. 





ASKS SENATOR A QUESTION 

Mortimer Weinberg, an _ insuranc¢ 
broker of 176 Montague street, Brook 
lyn, has written a letter to Salvatorq 
A. Cotillo chairman of the Committe 
on the Judiciary of the New York Sen 
ate, reading in part as follows: 

“If the insurance companies af 
charging: exorbitant rates for insur 
ance and making untold millions with 
even the so-called 40% acquisition ex 
pense, why hasn’t the State Fund, writ 
ing for only 15% less, amassed a hugg 
fortune? But the rates for compensa 
tion insurance must be approved by the 
Insurance Department of New York 
‘Why doesn’t the insurance superintet 
dent immediately order a substantia 
reduction? Is this not the remedy fot 
excessive profits, if such there are?” 





ALBANY FIELD CLUB 

The February meeting of the Albany 
Field Club was held at the Elks’ Club 
February 16, and after their business 
meeting the club was addressed by the 
Hon. E. J. Halter, ex-City Judge and 4 
prominent lawyer of Albany. Mr. Hal 
ter spoke very interestingly on the sub 
ject of insurance from a legal stand 
point and also related many of his per 
sonal experiences with insurance cases 





Surety companies would be allowed 
to accept criminal bonds in Michigat, 
if a bill introduced in the Senate by 
Senator Eldred, amending the act deal 





ing with surety companies, is passed. 
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: An Open Page of Discussion of Fire Insurance Subjects 
Fox VY ° 
1 
\ ye? have been in the possession of the as- 
Stat How Much Lon er ill sured for days, yes, sometimes months, 
finally, and after much time, patience 
“ and effort, policies are returned and 
ers Th f 9 nothing collected thereon from the time 
Iran cy tan or 1S e they were in force. Could you order a 
suit of clothes from your tailor, wear it 
Be ae , iis for a month or two, and then return it, 
ee: Mr. Klappert, of Cincinnati, asks a Pertinent not wanted? That is exactly what we 
acti Question of Companies and Agents are doing with some assureds every day. 
ymed Sometimes it is even impossible to get 
er I recently heard an insurance agent the return of the policies and a lost policy 
» Col say, “Lam glad Jones & Company had receipt is secured if same is possible. We 
— a fire, now I shall get the premium on ipa ee fe ahr ec 
se ] my policy.” By that statement he bis ff i f - 7 oa h : ee | 
of th meant he would deduct the unpaid sullered a fire loss during the interim, the 
premium from the loss paid by the in- company would surely have had to pay, 
’ terest Company—How lovely! notwithstanding the premium had not 
emat been paid. Yes, this assured would 
I heard another agent say he had want his money the next day and would 
vs waited nearly twelve months on one of perhaps be willing to have the agent 
sort his customers for the premiums on deduct the unpaid premium—a la Jones 
shiga policies issued and after persistent effort & Company. We have all had more 
t pat and waiting for the length of time he did, or less experiences along the lines as 
th thy he found it necessary to bring suit for explained. How long are we going to 
due the unpaid account. What did_ this continue? I think it high time we 
's_ Dil agent gain?—absolutely nothing up to should all take some decisive measure 
1S Ca the present time. -The case is now in to stamp out this great “boll-weevil” 
ers ft Court and has not yet come up for trial. whereby the companies and their repre- 
-_ This much, however, is certain, he has sentatives receive the proper considera- 
win over-indulged his customer and, since tion, first, the companies for the pro- 
litigation was brought, has lost much tection given, and then the agents for 
ON time, as well as the friendship and it a services rendered. 
Saal patronage of the assured, if ee rm WILLIAM KLAPPERT, Cincinnati, O. In conclusion—who will off the 
vatoré two ever were of value. I might ask, best and most feasible remedy ? 
mitted will this customer be without eo 
< Sen Absolutely not. He will immediate y go believe then much of the trouble of ' ‘ . 
3 ar to another insurance office and get all which I speak would be eliminated and WILLIAM KLAPPERT, 
insur the insurance he desires because, per- prohibited. As agents and representa- Jan. 24, 1923 Cincinnati, Ohio 
; wit! haps, the second office knows nothing tives it seems to me, we have always been 
on eX about the treatment accorded the first. too lax in the matter of premium col- 
> wes - : lections and through same the companies This hard-hitting comment comes 
Bene Will the second office also e a lose millions annually, and the agents from one of our best agents, a man 
by the Most | likely! They a iting many dollars too, and valuable time who stands for the highest ideals of 
York doesn’t strike twice in the same place, which might have been spent in more . 
rintet but with insurance and certain clients profitable directions. How oft, oh! how agency conduct and who practices 
re" it’s different. oft, do the companies have policies re- what he breaches. In fact, Mr. 
e?” a ee turned marked “not wanted,” “‘not ac- Klappert is a living demonstration 
little sympathy (if any) for any aaend cepted,” * cancelled for non-payment of that it is easy to do things when you 
\lbany who extends such lengthy time pay- = Pre™ums = have but one standard, the Golden 
” Club ments; such practices tend to demoralize In many cases the policy or policies Rule, to guide you. 
song the insurance business, and the agent 
al who does this will —_— or later r = 
» Hal that it does not pay. It is wrong from P , 
‘s eub many angles. Why should we extend “Hew to the line, let the chips fall where they may” 
“—_ to one ppc ince — My se — = Under the heading “THE GLENS »% Add ‘ 
cand tend to another? . ere i = - 1e FALLS FORUM” we plan to run oc- ress: 
. fact that the greatest num = our coleads dmumiens trom thas. “ie 
Rows chents or patrons pay promptly, or at have worthwhile ideas to express on 
higan, least within the time that is required by . bi Thi : 
ate the companies on remittances, most of us STREET WrerEROCeS. me page @ open to 
t deal _ “eyetam cosh all. It will have a great number of 
al could not pay our balances as 7 — Satadiian: Seincainie: Le: wil wale esa 
call unless we had _suffic ient cé apita of our bined circulation. of many ineurance 
| own, or a National Bank to finance us papers, and the freest comment is in- 
| —— a business of moment or worth- vited. This comment may be construc- INSURANCE COMPANY 
| tive or it may be destructive, but, in any GLENS FALLS, N. Y 
I wish our Ohio State “Anti-Discrimi- case, it must be sincere. ‘ » N.Y. 
natory” Law were strictly enforced. I 
ER | 
(+ FIRE AUTOMOBILE ' ‘MARINE ‘| 
—J 9 
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AT ODDS OVER SECURITIES P Fire, Marine, Windstorm, 
(Continued from page 1) Automobile, Sprinkler Leak- 
; oo he , age, Riot and Explosion In- 
to the fact that the centres of activity quired title in a perfectly legitimate of Wietertoron. 11%. surance. 


were Milwaukee, Seattle and San Fran- 
cisco. We were indirectly successful 
in securing the return of a small por- 
tion of the securities involved. 
Recover $600,000 of Stocks 

“One of the clues unearthed during 
the investigation resulted in the appre- 
hension of Gerald Chapman, George 
Anderson and Charles Loerber in New 
York City, the post office inspectors 
securing as the result of this apprehen- 
sion about $600,000 worth of stocks and 


bonds, which, by the way, were found 
buried under a barn on eastern Long 
Island. It is interesting to note in this 
connection that Chapman, Anderson 
and Loerber were convicted, the two 
former being sentenced to twenty-five 
years each, and the latter, who was 
really only an accomplice, to one year’s 
imprisonment. Our proportion of the 
recovery was about $60,000. 


“A short time ago a stock brokerage 
house in New York City received from 
its Philadelphia correspondent a con- 
signment of $120,000 worth of Argentine 
Republic bonds, with instructions to sell 
same. The consignee promptly notified 
its Philadelphia representatives that 
each and every bond in this shipment 
had a stop order against it and that 
the entire lot was listed among those 
stolen in the Leonard street robbery 
above referred to. .The bonds were re- 
turned with a memorandum that they 
were not salable. The attorneys repre- 
senting the registered mail companies 
were promptiy notified of the appear- 
ance of these bonds and started an 
investigation, with the result that it 
was ascertained that the Corn Ex 
change National Bank of Philadelphia 
had offered these securities for sale. 
Our attorneys visited Philadelphia for 
the purpose of interviewing the officials 
of the bank and learned during their 
visit that the bonds and others aggre- 
gating in value to $340,000 were pledged 
to the Corn Exchange National Bank as 
collateral for loans amounting to $274,- 
400. These loans were made in August 
and September, 1922. 

Introduced to Bank 

“According te our information, a 
Philadelphia man well connected and 
well thought of locally, introduced to 
the bank Stephen Robinson, Jr., Em- 
mons J. Gardner, A. W. Perelstraus 
and Nicholas Bobroff. It is not clear 
as to whether he introduced all of these 
parties or whether only one of them, 
the other three being subsequently pre- 
sented by the one so introduced. The 
fact remains, however, that the four 
together negotiated the loan above re- 
ferred to and apparently divided the 
money. 
to have been depositors in the above 
bank or to have had any previous busi- 
ness connections with that institution. 
It is interesting to note that Robinson, 
Gardner and Perelstraus have been in- 
dicted by the grand jury in Philadelphia 
and are out on bail. Robinson de- 
scribes himself as an oil promoter. 
Gardner gave his business as that of 
investment broker. Perelstraus says 
his occupation is real estate. Nicholas 
Bobroff has vanished, last heard from 
en route to British Columbia. 

“The three parties under indictment 
have been closely questioned regarding 
their ownership of the bonds. They 
claim to have acquired them in a thor- 
oughly legitimate manner, trading for 
same certain securities which we be- 
lieve to be worthless. 

Makes Demand on Bank 


“A demand has been made on the 
Corn Exchange National Bank of Phila- 
delphia by the companies interested for 
the return of the securities, but they 
have declined positively to accede to 
all demands. They claim they are hold- 
ers for full value and they have ac- 


None of these parties appear. 


< 


way. The value of the bonds at this 
time is about $340,000. Our attorneys 
so far have been denied sight of the 
securities themselves, but they have 
been furnished a list by the officials of 
the bank, although their acquiescence 
to this demand was rather reluctant. 

“Immediately after the Leonard street 
robbery the Post Office Department 
mailed to each and every bank on its 
mailing list a copy of a bulletin noti- 
fying the public at large of the loss of 
the securities involved. The list was 
comprehensive, going into detail con- 
cerning the serial number of the bonds, 
their denomination and a full descrip- 
tion of each and every share. A nota- 
ble feature of the Philadelphia case is 
that each and every bond which they 
have in their possession was listed on 
the post office inspector’s bulletin, and 
in addition to the above, four or five 
bonds which were stolen from the office 
of Meyer & Sulzberger, a firm of attor- 
neys in New York City.” 


Statement By Bank 
At the time the matter was first dis- 


covered the Corn Exchange National 
Bank, through President Charles S&S. 
Calwell, made this statement: 


“In August of this year this bank did 
make loans secured by high grade cou- 
pon bonds. 

“The loans were made in the regular 
manner to responsible parties properly 
introduced and investigated and were 
secured by negotiable coupon bonds. 

“A few weeks ago our customer in- 
structed us to sell bonds of one issue, 
as the market for that security seemed 
to be falling. 

“We sold them, but found when our 
broker delivered the bonds that they 
were part of a lot claimed to have been 
stolen from the registered mails. 
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“We immediately notified the authori- 
ties, and since then investigations have 
been conducted by the postal inspectors 
and others. 

“The bank will lose no money, as the 
loans were properly made and secured 
by negotiable bonds, without notice of 
any kind to us that the bonds had been 
stolen.” 

Says Negotiable Instruments Are Not 
Merchandise 


On Tuesday of this week President . 


Calwell said to The Eastern Under- 
writer: 

“I might add that negotiable instru- 
ments are not merchandise, and inas- 
much as we had) no notice that the 
bonds had been stolen, and gave value 
for them, we know that our claim to 
them will be supported by the courts. 
Otherwise, banks would refuse to loan 
on bonds as collateral, and it would not 
be possible to conduct business of the 
Stock Exchange and to protect the indi- 
vidual investor.” 





H. . WHITE SUCCEEDS G, P. COOK 

Howard B. White, for the past four 
years special agent for the Providence- 
Washington, with headquarters at 
Pittsburgh, has been appointed special 
agent for the American Central in 
Western Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia. Mr. White succeeds George P. 
Cook whose home is in Kansas City 
and who on account of personal 
matters returns to that city. 











Gross Assets 
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Cash Capital 
Net Surplus 
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January 1, 1923, of the 
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POLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS 18,118,173.28 


FIDELITY - 


Fire Insurance Company 
Eighty Maiden Lane, New York 


MONTREAL 





$36,820,785.23 
18,702,611.95 
5,000,000.00 
13,118,173.28 
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Hartford Fire Elects 
Two New Secretaries 


HOLMES AND cs. S. TIMBERLAKE 





Former is Sup’t of Manufacturing and 
Risk Dep’t; Latter Supervises 
Auto Risks 





Two new officers were elected at the 
meeting of the directors of the Hart- 
ford Fire at their annual meeting last 
week, John M. Holmes and C. S. Tim- 
berlake, both being elected assistant 
secretaries. Two new additions were 
made to the board of directors at the 
stockholders meeting of that company, 
Joseph R. Ensign and F. Spencer Good- 
win becoming directors. All old offi- 
cers of both the Hartford Fire and the 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity Com- 
pany were re-elected. 

Mr. Holmes has been with the Hart- 
ford Fire for the past thirty-six years, 
having entered its employ at the San 
Francisco office in his boyhood. He 
was one of the active adjusters who 
settled the losses of the San Francisco 
earthquake in 1906. After his service 
in the Pacific department he was for 
ten years in the Pennsylvania field for 
the company. He later spent a year in 
New York and came to Hartford in 1918. 
He is superintendent of the manufac- 
turing and risk department. 

Mr. Timberlake, born in St. Paul, be- 
gan his insurance career as a special 
agent for the Providence and Washing- 
ton in the mid-western field. He later 
came to New York and served as agency 
superintendent with the Assurance 
Company of America and the Federal 
Insurance Company, going from there 
to Chubb & Son, which is internation- 
ally prominent in marine underwriting 
circles. In 1909 he entered the Hart- 
ford Fire. This was at the time the 
company opened its automobile and 
transportation department. Mr. Tim- 
berlake came to Hartford as special 
agent. In that capacity he supervises 
all activities of the company in those 
lines. 

Officers elected by the Hartford Fire 
are: R. M. Bissell, president; James 
Wyper, vice-president; F. C. White, 
vice-president; S. E. Locke, vice-presi- 
dent; D. J. Glazier, secretary and treas- 
urer; Thomas H. Scotland, assistant 
secretary; F. C. Moore, assistant secre- 
tary; G. A. Russell, assistant secretary; 
C. S. Kremer, assistant secretary; John 
M. Holmes, assistant secretary; C. S. 
Timberlake, assistant secretary. 

Officers elected by the Hartford Acci- 
dent & Indemnity Co. are: Charles E. 
Chase, chairman board of directors; 
Richard M. Bissell, president; Norman 
R. Moray, vice-president. 


ADDRESS ON DOCK PROTECTION 

Chairman Charles H. Fischer, of the 
National Fire Protection Association’s 
Committee on Docks, Piers and 
Wharves, has been invited to present 
the topic of dock protection at a regu- 
lar meeting of the society on March 13. 
Association members who are interest- 
ed in the subject and who can attend 
the meeting and participate in the dis- 
cussion are requested to communicate 
with Mr. Fischer at 110 William street, 
New York City. 








TO MEET AT WALDORF 
The next annual meeting of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
will be held on May 9 at the Waldort- 
Astoria, 
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Electricity is Chief 
Fire Hazard Today 


FORSYTH CAUSES 





EXPLAINS 





Tells How Currents Are Generated and 
What is Poor Insulation and 
Protection 





J. F. Forsyth, head of the Electrical 
Bureau of the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters, told the classes of the 
Insurance Institute last week how elec- 
tricity is generated and transmitted, 
and also some of the principal reasons 
why fires are caused by electricity. His 
interesting talk on this subject, in part, 
follows: th | 

When Thomas A. Edison placed in 
operation in 1881 the first central sta- 
tion in New York City, he little thought 
that electricity would one day become 
the chief fire hazard of the nation. At 
that time officials of insurance compan- 
ies hailed with delight the advent of 
the electric light, believing that at last 
we had a cold light. But, according to 
statistics compiled by the Actuarial 
Bureau of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, electricity heads the list 
of causes of fires with an annual aver- 
age total for the past five years, 1917-21, 
of over $18,000,000, or a total of over 
$90,000,000. 

In the discussion of this subject, as 
in nearly every other, there are three 
questions which press for an answer; 
these questions are: 

Why? How? and What? 

Why does electricity cause fires? 

How does electricity cause fires? 

In order that you may understand a 
little more clearly the why in this case, 
I want you to bear with me a little 
while I try to tell you some of the fun- 
damental principles governing the gen- 
eration, transmission and utilization of 
electric currents. This may be thor- 
oughly familiar to some of you, while 
not so much so to others. 

What is electricity? That is an old 
question. No one has so far been able 
to answer it intelligently, Many the- 
ories have been advanced, but none of 
them have been able to stand the light 
of scientific research for any length of 


time. We will, therefore, consider that 
question closed. 


How Electricity Is Generated 


How is electricity generated? Dyna- 
mic electricity is generated by passing 
a conductor through a magnetic field at 
right angles or as nearly so as possible 
fo the lines of force. There are many 
variations of this process, but essential- 
ly they are all found to be the same. 
When a conductor such as copper wire 
18 rotated in a magnetic field there is 
induced in the conductor a current of 
electricity. 

Why, nobody knows. It is not fric- 
tion, as many believe. If that con- 
ductor is extended externally to the 
fleld of rotation, this current will flow 
throughout the length of the conductor 
provided the pathway is closed and the 
ohmic resistance is not too great. Nor- 
mally, you can’t pass any current across 
a break or a gap in this pathway. Un- 
fortunately, electricity does not and will 
hot confine itself to the pathways pro- 
vided or intended for it unless forced 
to do so, and therefore provision must 
be made to compel it to stay where it 
belongs. 

This therefore makes it necessary to 
know some of the fundamental laws 
Which are brought into play by this 
Condition. In electricity we have two 
factors, quantity and potential, which 
taken in a certain relation to each 
other, represent “energy.” To deter- 
Mine the energy derived from water 
bower, we simply multiply the quantity 
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of water in gallons by the mean or 
effective height of the water in feet. 
By a little elaboration you can quickly 
and accurately find out just how many 
h.p. of energy you can obtain so elec- 
trically by multiplying the quantity of 
current in amperes by the potential in 
volts at which it is to be delivered, you 
can tell just as quickly and as accu- 
rately how many h.p. of energy may be 
obtained. 

In other words, energy or, as it is 
known electrically, watts, equals the 
product of the current, by the potential 
of the circuit, or we have the equation 
C X E equals W or 1 amp. at 1 volt 
equals 1 watt. You will readily see 
that the current may be enormous, but 
if the potential is small the energy is 
likewise small: Viz., plating process. 
You see therefore that it is the watts 
or energy which is the destructive 
agency that we want to control. If this 
energy is released at points other than 
those designed for it fire works of 
almost any proportions may result. 

When we consider that we have in 
some of our generating stations single 
units up to 70,000 h. p. and over we can 
imagine the terrific force which may 
be let loose at any point. This energy 
is, however, determined at the point of 
rupture by three things: First, the re- 
sistance of the circuit leading to this 
point, and, second, by the resistance de- 
veloped at the point, and, third, ade- 
The energy is ex- 
pressed electrically by Ohm’s law in the 
equation C equals K/R. In other words, 
given practically an unlimited current 
supply as exists in nearly all central 
stations, the current flow is directly 
proportional to the potential or electro 


motive force and inversely as the re- 
sistance of the circuit. 

If the resistance is infinite no current 
whatever will flow. But there is no 
known substance whose electrical re- 
sistance is infinite, nor on the other 
hand is there any known substance 
whose electrical resistance is absolute 
zero. It was consequently necessary to 
find two substances which could be 
used for electrical purposes. One of 
very high resistance and one of very 
low resistance. Both of these sub- 
stances had to be a commercial product 
at a reasonable cost. The low resis- 
tance one to act as a conductor for the 
current and the high one to _ place 
around the low one to keep the current 
from straying away from its designed 
pathway. 

Good and Bad Conductors 

Silver, copper, gold, zinc, cadmium, 
platinum are examples of good conduc- 
tors. The good insulators are dry air, 
shellac, paraffin, amber, wax, etc., while 
the better ones are glass, mica, ebonite, 
rubber, silk, dry paper, oil, ete. Speak- 
ing generally, you must have heat be- 
fore you can produce fire, and incandes- 
cent lamp wrapped in cheese cloth or 
other inflammable material will give off 
sufficient heat to produce combustion. 
According to what, is known as Joule’s 
law, the heat developed in a conductor 
is directly proportional: First, to its 
resistance; second, to the square of the 
current strength, and, third, to the time 
during which the current flows or H 
equals 12 Rt or by substitution from 
the other equations it will be found that 
H equals electro-motive force multi- 
plied by the quantity, or H equals EC. 

Electricity is therefore a heat pro- 
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ducing agency and anything that pro- 
duces heat will cause fire. You cannot 
transmit electricity without generating 
heat; effective heat, however, may be 
developed at any desired point. This 
therefore gives us a simple, brief an- 
swer to our first question as to why 
does electricity cause fires. 

This brings us to the second part of 
our story, How does electricity create 


fire? It is a short, simple answer. By 
producing heat. But this heat is pro- 
duced in numerous ways; we will 


enumerate a few of them: 

First—By closely surrounding incan- 
descent lamps in combustible goods, 
sufficient heat will be given off to ignite 
the material. 

Second—By overloading the conduc- 
tors used to carry the current the wires 
will become so hot as to cause the in- 
sulation placed on them to be ignited. 
(Carrying capacity of wire, load factors, 
potential drop.) 

Third—By introducing in the electri- 
cal circuit a point or section of high 
resistance. (Improper joints, improper 
contact surfaces, improper sections of 
high resistance conductors, iron wire, 
etc.) 

Fourth—-By improper separation of 
conductors, especially on switch boards, 
panel boards, etc. 

Fifth—By improper construction of 
fuses, switches, circuit breakers, etc. 

Sixth—-By improper insulation on the 
conductors as flexible cord, telephone 
wire, etc. 





WOULD AMEND HIGHWAY LAW 





Assemblyman Ullman Raps Hylan in 
Bill Requiring All Passenger Trans- 
porters to Carry Insurance Policies 
With the ostensible purpose of taking 

a rap at Mayor Hylan’s municipal pri- 
vately operated buses which are carry- 
ing on in New York City, with frequent 
accidents and no financial responsibil- 
ity, Assemblyman Sol Ullman, repre- 
senting the Sixth District, New York, 
who is incidentally chairman of the 
sub-committee on the judiciary, which 
is to investigate his own contested 
election, introduced a bill in the lower 
house amending the Highway Law by 
adding a new section, drawn along the 
same lines, which requires taxicabs to 
give bonds or carry insurance. 

The Ullman bill requires every per- 
son, firm, corporation or association en- 
gaged in the business either as owner, 
lessee, receiver or manager of trans 
porting passengers for hire upon an 
established route or routes or upon spe- 
cial trips or excursions to carry an in- 
surance policy or an indemnity bond 
to the amount of $5,000. This measure 
would affect not alone the Mayor's 
buses but the Fifth Avenue Coach Com- 
pany and every sight-seeing bus, as well 
as interurban buses coming into Great- 
er New York, and if passed would be- 
come effective July 1, 1923. 





STATE FIRE PROTECTION ASS’N. 

A $5,000,000 reduction in the annual 
fire loss in Indiana is the object of the 
Indiana Fire Protection Association, 
which was organized January 26 at u 
meeting in Indianapolis of the chiefs 
of fire departments and representatives 
of water companies in several of the 
principal cities of the state. Frank C. 
Jordan, secretary of the Indianapolis 
Water Company, and chairman of the 
fire prevention committee of the Indian- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce, presided 
at the meeting. Organization of the 
association was in keeping with plans 
for extending fire prevention work in 
the state, announced during the recent 
cleanup and fire prevention campaigns 
in Indianapolis. The association will 
be similar in operation to the fire pre- 
vention committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce, and the city fire prevention 
bureau, which work co-operatively in 
seeking the enforcement of city ordi- 
nances to reduce fire hazards. 





A big testimonial to Thomas B. 
Donaldson, former Pennsylvania com- 
missioner is being planned. 
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Our friend, Henry Ford, is in the intended to round up the _ washer- 


writer’s opinion one of our 
commercial comedians. 
His latest 


few real 


statement, if we can be- 
lieve the newspaper reports, is that he 
proposes to reduce the price of Ford 
cars to the point where “every washer- 
woman in the country can own one.” 
This statement is highly interesting; 
indeed it is entertaining, not to say 
diverting. 
remember De- 
to bring down the 
song entitled, “The 
Man With the Elephant On His Hands.” 
The lines we have in mind ran some- 
what like this: 


Many years ago we 
Wolf Hopper used 
house singing a 


There once was a king, 
So the minstrels sing, 
Who a troupe of elephants had 
And a peasant poor, who lived next 
door, 
He wanted an elephant bad. 


And so the generous sovereign one day 
presented his neighbor with an ele- 
phant f.o.b. and then came the refrain: 


Oh the elephant ate 
And the 


all night 
elephant ate all day 


We don’t recall the third line, 
fourth gave out the impression that 
irrespective of whatever else happened, 
“The cry was still more hay.” 

Now the moral seems to be 
even though every washerwoman in 
the country, (and we gather that the 
term ‘‘washerwoman” includes every- 
body on her income level), were fur- 
nished a Ford car gratis, the dear old 
ladies would probably have to purchase 
“hay” on a yearly basis something like 
this: 


but the 


this: that 


DPOBTOOCIOUION o.0:6:0:0ss0:0-00%8 $ 50.00 
Gasoline and oil.......... 100.00 
Garage charges.......... 120.00 
Pre eer ee 50.00 


Repairs, adjustments, etc. 
all of which amounts to $395, or say 
about $8 a week, which would be but a 
trifle light as air, or a mere bagetelle 
to subtract from her regular weekly 
wages. And we will say nothing of 
the expenses incurred on the average 
ride for luncheons, dinner and cooling 
beverages, but at least something ought 
to be thrown in under this head. 

Automobiles were first a luxury and 
now in many instances have become a 
necessity, but we much fear that if 
“every washerwoman in the country” 
owned one, that the folks that would 
most benefit by the operation would be 
the manufacturer and the garage man. 
Probably she would have to lapse some 
of her life insurance or accident pre- 
miums. There are other necessities 
which would have to be sacrificed. 

Why, might we ask, furnish every 
washerwoman in the country merely 
with an automobile? They are, in the 
writer’s observation, industrious and 
worthy citizens, so why not present 
each of them with a homestead, a set 
of Russian sables and a life member- 
ship in a country club. 

Why be mean and picayunish and 
merely arrange to furnish them with a 
product by means of which a single 
manufacturer would benefit. 

Why not make it possible for them 
to have everything else that’s good, so 
that they in turn can employ other 
washerwomen to whom the cars had 
not yet been delivered and thus furnish 
steady and remunerative work to at 
least a reasonable number of the un- 
employed. 

However, this idea of Henry’s may 
only be a subtle piece of camouflage 


75.00 


women’s vote when he starts his race 
for the White House—‘‘Henry Ford for 
President and a Flivver for Every 
Washerwoman.” There’s a slogan for 
you and one that puts “Tippecanoe and 


Tyler, Too,” in the shade. 
“And, oh Lord, bless papa and 
mamma and help Henry Ford to be 


Amen.” 


et ee” hic Pratandhs 


President. 





HEITMAN GOES TO PITTSBURGH 

John GC. Heitman, special agent for 
the Great American in New Jersey has 
been transferred to Pittsburgh to 
cover western Pennsylvania. Mr. Heit- 
man has been connected with the Great 
American since he was a boy. He will 
have headquarters in the offices of 
Thomas D. Keller, Pittsburgh represen- 
tatives of the Great American. 





KORTEBEIN A PARTNER 
Wilson & Company, 321 Walnut 
street, Philadelphia, has admitted to 
partnership Frederick Kortebein, who 
has been with the company twenty-five 
years. 





Ohio Farmers’ New 
Assistant Secretaries 


REYNOLDS 





AND VALENTINE 





Latter Was Asst. U. S. Manager of 
Netherlands; Reynolds is Com- 
pany’s Youngest Officer 





The Ohio Farmers has two new assis- 
tant secretaries, Sidney Reynolds and 
George S. Valentine. 

George S. Valentine, a native of Iowa, 
entered the insurance business in 1888. 
He was employed in a Compact Office, 
a combination of the inspection bureau 
and audit bureau of today. In 1893 he 
went with the Minneapolis Rating and 
Stamping Office, until 1898, when he 
took up the local agency business in 
the same city. Two years later he was 
made state agent for Minnesota, Wis- 
consin and Northern Michigan for the 
Insurance Company of Pennsylvania, 
afterwards going with the Sun of Eng- 
land in Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota. 

Mr. Valentine became state agent for 
the Prussian National in Minnesota, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas and Missouri 
in 1903 and in 1908 became assistant 
manager of the U. S. branch of that 
company. 

Subsequently the Netherlands of Hol- 
land made him assistant manager of its 
U. S. department. He continued in this 
connection until coming to the Ohio 
Farmers in 1918. 

Mr. Valentine distinguished himself 
by his shrewd handling of difficult ad- 
ministrative problems during the five 
years he was manager of the western 
department. 
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Sidney Reynolds has had charge of 
the underwriting department handling 
Ohio and Indiana business. In point of 








SIDNEY 
REYNOLDS 


GEO. §. 
VALENTINE 


years of service he is among the older 
members of the Ohio Farmers family; 
but he is the youngest of the company’s 
officers. 

Assistant Secretary Reynolds gradu- 
ated from the Le Roy High School in 
1904. In 1908 he received the degree 
of Ph.B. from the University of Akron. 
After two years of school teaching, at 
Bath, Ohio, he came to the Ohio Farm- 
ers in 1911. 

After two years’ service in the army 
during the Great War he returned to 
Le Roy and the underwriting depart- 
ment. 





LOGUE BROS., PITTSBURGH, LEAD 





Win Over Leading Agencies in Produc- 
tion Contest of Continental Casualty; 
H. S. Bandell Leader 





In a contest for burglary and plate 
glass production conducted by the 
Continental Casualty of Chicago for the 


last quarter of the past year, Logue 
Bros. & Co., general agents at Pitts- 


burgh, won the “Behrens trophy” in 
competition with the leading general 
agencies of the company in the country. 
H. S. Bandell of the Logue Bros, 
agency was the individual winner and 
he received a substantial cash prize 
for his work in the contest. 





EDWARD A. LOGUE WITH KNOPF 
& CO. 

Edward A. Logue, son of the late C. 
M. Logue, founder of Logue Brothers 
and Co. Inc., of Pittsburgh, Pa., has re- 
cently become associated with Fred- 
erick R. Knopf and Co., 36 Clinton 
Street, Newark, as manager of the fire 
and casualty department. The Knopf 
Co. is general agent for New Jersey 
for the General Casualty and Surety 
Co. of Detriot, Michigan. Mr. Logue 
was formerly connected with that com- 
pany’s office in Pittsburgh, Pa. 





“RECIPROCAL INSURANCE 

A circular has been prepared by the 
Casualty Information Clearing House 
Inc., of Chicago, reprinting an address 
on the “Fundamental Defects in Re 
ciprocal Insurance” made by Mr. Claris 
Adams, of the law firm of Turner, 
Adams, Merrel & Locke of Indianapolis 
before the Indiana Association of In- 
surance Agents at Indianapolis. 





OPEN AT 30 EAST 42nd STREET 

Thirkield & Company, Inc., have 
moved their offices to 30 Fast 42nd 
street, New York City. This company 
places all forms of insurance through- 
out the United States and foreign 
countries, 
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Reciprocal Hearing 
Held in Trenton, N. J. 


CALL REGULATORY BILL WEAK 








Senator Pilgrim, A. W. Hicks and 
T. C. Moffatt Speak in Opposition 
to DeLorenzo Measure 





A hearing on the De Lorenzo bill 
authorizing and regulating reciprocals 
was held in Trenton on Monday after- 
noon of this week. Arguments against 
the bill were made by a number of in- 
surance men and lawyers, and argu- 
ments for the bill were made by rep- 
resentatives of manufacturers. The 
hearing was before the committee on 
banks and insurance. 

The principal argument against the 
bill was made by President A. W. 
Hicks, of the New Jersey Association 
of Insurance Agents. In opposing the 
bill he stated that he was not speaking 
against reciprocal insurance as a 
system. It had some good points, but 
there were reciprocals and reciprocals. 
Some were conducted in a satisfactory 
manner and_ gave _ satisfaction to 
patrons, but others did not. 

Wants Adequate Regulation 

If the state of New Jersey passed 
any bill regulating reciprocals he 
thought that the regulation should be 
thorough; that it should be adequate; 
that it should safeguard the public. 
The right kind of reciprocal should be 
admitted; the wrong kind should be 
kept out. Legislators should always 
bear in mind the rights of policyhold- 
ers. If reciprocals get in through state 
permission it was incumbent upon the 
state to protect policyholders of reci- 
procals. ‘ 

The mere fact that an insurance 
carrier was a reciprocal did not mean 
much. While some were successful 
there was no magic in the mere name 
as many reciprocals and exchanges 
have failed. He called attention to the 
situation in Tllinois where a number of 
reciprocals had failed, leaving policy- 
holders unprotected and in some cases 
leaving them with a large bag full of 
assessments to hold. He did not think 
that the De Lorenzo bill went far 
enough in its regulations. He thought 
that with exchanges the names of sub- 
scribers should be filed with the state. 

Senator Pilgrim’s Talk 

Former Senator Pilgrim, of Essex 
County, counsel for the agents’ asso- 
ciation, also spoke in opposition to the 
measure. In a dramatic fashion he 
produced a list of reciprocals and ex- 
changes in the East which had once 
been in business and which now are 
hot. It was twenty feet long. He did 
hot think well of the reciprocal system 
as he said it invited irresponsible 
men to partake in a business where 
they could take their responsibilities 
easily and duck from under them at the 
time responsibility and trustworthiness 
were necessary. He said that there 
were strong exchanges in New York 
city but in some other places they were 
decidedly weak. As to the De Lorenzo 
bill he thought it was loosely and 
foolishly drawn. 

Moffatt’s Talk 

Thomas C. Moffatt, former president 
of the New Jersey Association, also 
spoke against the bill. He drew a com- 
Parison of the financial responsibility 
of the stock companies and the loose 
Manner in which many exchanges are 
Tun, 

The legislators asked Mr. Moffatt a 
number of questions. which he answered 
effectively. One of the questions asked 
Was what part of the resources of a 
reciprocal would be available to a sub- 
scriber who had a big loss. 

“That is a very pertinent and lead- 
ing question,” answered Mr. Moffatt. 

‘If there is any one who can answer it 
he will throw more light on the re- 
“iprocal situation than has been illu- 
Mined so far. Lots of people would 
like to have that question answered. In 
& case of a stock company loss the 
assured knows where to go and what 
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to do; in the case of a reciprocal loss 
the responsible parties frequently show 
will-o-the-wisp characteristics.” 

The Defense 


The bill was defended by representa- 
tives of the reciprocals, especially by 
the reciprocal association. One of the 
speakers declared: that at the time of 
the San Francisco fire reciprocals paid 
their losses, but all the stock companies 
didn’t. 

One of the manufacturers—the vice- 
president of the Wheatena Co. of Rah- 
way, N. J.—said he was entirely satis- 
fied with reciprocal insurance. He said 
that under reciproéal insurance inspec- 
tions were very stringently required 
and his factory was safer by reason of 
having this insurance. 

The Bill 

Several sections of the De Lorenzo 
bill read as follows: 

“Such attorney shall file with the 
Commissioner of Banking and Insur- 
ance of this state a declaration, verified 
by the oath of such attorney, or when 
such attorney is a corporation, by the 
oath of a chief officer thereof, setting 
forth: (a) The name of the attorney 
and the name and designation under 
which such contracts are to be issued, 
which name or designation shall not 
be so similar to any other name or 
designation theretofore adopted by any 
attorney or by any insurance organiza- 
tion in this state as to confuse or de- 
ceive. (b) The kind or kinds of insur- 
ance to be effected or exchanged. (c) 
A copy of the form of policy contract or 
agreement under or by which such in- 
surance is to be effected or exchanged. 
(d) A copy of the form of power of 
attorney or other authorization of such 
attorney under or by which such insur- 
ance is to be effected or exchanged. 
(e) The location of the office or offices 
from which such contracts or agree- 
ments are to be issued. (f) That ex- 
cept as to the kinds of insurance here- 
inafter specifically mentioned in this 
subdivision, applications have been 
made for indemnity upon at least one 
hundred separate risks for one hun- 
dred subscribers aggregating not less 
than one million five hundred thousand 
dollars represented by executed con- 
tracts or bona fide applications to be 
come concurrently effective. In the 
case of employers’ liability or work- 
men’s compensation insurance, applica- 
tions shall have been made for indem- 
nity upon at least one hundred separate 
risks covering a total annual payroll 
of not less than two million five hun- 
dred thousand dollars as represented 
by executed contracts or bona fide ap- 
plications to become concurrently effec- 
tive. In the case of automobile insur- 
ance, applications shall have been made 
for indemnity upon at least one thou- 
sand motor vehicles or for insurance 
aggregating not less than one million 
five hundred thousand dollars repre- 
sented by executed contracts or bona 
fide applications to become concurrent- 
ly effective on any or all classes of 
automobile insurance effected by said 
subscribers through said attorney. (g) 
That there is in possession of such 
attorney and available for the payment 
of losses, assets conforming to the re- 
quirements of section six thereof. (h) 
A financial statement under oath in 
form prescribed for the annual state- 
ment. (i) An instrument authorizing 
service of process as provided for in 
this act. (j) Where the principal office 
of the attorney is located in another 
state, a certificate from the proper offi- 
cial of the state where the principal 


office is maintained, that the subscrib- 
ers and the attorney in fact have com- 
plied with all provisions of law and are 
authorized in that state to transact the 
classes of business which are sought 
to be transacted in this state. 

“There shall be maintained at all 
times in the hands of the attorney in 
fact or trustees a reinsurance reserve 
in cash securities authorized by the 
laws of the state in which the principal 
office of the attorney is located, for the 
investment of similar funds of insur- 
ance companies doing the same kind of 
business, in amount equal to 50% of 
the net annual advance premiums or 
deposits collected and credited to the 
accounts of subscribers on policies hav- 
ing one year or less to run and pro rata 
on those for longer periods, or, in lieu 
thereof, 100% of the net unearned pre- 
miums or deposits collected and cred- 
ited to the accounts of subscribers. In 
addition to the assets previously pro- 
vided for in this section, there shall also 
be maintained at all times in the hands 
of the attorney in fact or trustees as 
assets a surplus fund, in cash or securi- 
ties, of not less than two hundred thou- 
sand dollars; except that in the case of 
exchanges issuing contracts of indemnity 
only against loss by fire, lightning, or 
tempest on land, on properties of sub- 
scribers where the greater part of the 
properties so insured are of the same 
or kindred lines of trade or industry 
the surplus fund provided for herein 
shall be a sum not less than fifty thou- 
sand dollars. There shall also be main- 
tained at all times in the hands of the 
attorney in fact or trustees, as a claim 
or loss reserve, in cash or such securi- 
ties, assets sufficient to discharge all 
liabilities on all outstanding or accrued 
losses arising under policies issued, 
same to be calculated in accordance 
with the laws of the state relating to 
similar reserves for companies insuring 
similar risks. If at any time the amounts 
on hand are less than the foregoing 
requirements, the subscribers, or their 
attorney for them, shall make up the 
deficiency. Net premiums or deposits 
as used in this act shall be construed 
to mean the advance premiums or de- 
posits made by subscribers after de- 
ducting therefrom the amount paid for 
returned premiums upon cancelled con- 
tracts and reinsurance in companies or 
associations licensed to do business in 
this state. If it appear that the amount 
of funds required in this section has 
not been accumulated, then the sub- 
scribers, or the attorney in fact for 
them, shall immediately advance such 
sums as are nesded to comply with the 
provisions of this section, and the funds 
so advanced shall not be treated as a 
liability at the exchange, and shall not 
be withdrawn except with the approval 
of the insurance commissioner of the 
state wherein the exchange is domi- 
ciled, and such advances shall be repaid 
only out of the surplus funds of the 
exchange,” 





FERCHAUD ASS’T. MANAGER 

Henry Ferchaud has been made an 
assistant manager of the Eastern de- 
partment of the Liverpool & London 
& Globe and an assistant secretary of 
the Star. Almost his entire business 
career has been spent with the L. & 
L. & G. 

BREED BACK FROM CUBA 

L. CG. Breed, of the National in New 
York State, has returned from Cuba. 

Simeon W. Mefdric has joined the 
Fred W. Kentner Agency as solicitor. 





Interesting Program 
For Asheville Meeting 


AGENTS TO GATHER MARCH 13-15 








Manager Anderson, L. & L. & G.; Pres- 
ident Burns, Maryland; Commis- 
sioner Button, Virginia, and 
Others to Speak 

Everything is being nicely set for the 
mid-year meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, which is to 
be held at the Kenilworth Inn, Ashe- 
ville, N. C., March 13-14-15. After the 
reports of the president and secretary 
and chairmen of executive, finance, cas- 
ualty, fire prevention, membership, leg- 
islative, grievance, conference commit- 
tees will come the important report on 
“Rules concerning acquisition and field 
supervision cost for casualty insurance 
companies and agents.” 

During the remaining sessions of the 
convention the following subjects will 
be discussed: 

The expense ratio; the menace of 
financial institutions in the agency 
ranks; non-cooperating and non-affiliat- 
ing companies; a qualified agent; all- 
the year fire prevention; the influence 
of local boards; the agent, the broker 
and resident agents’ laws. 

Anderson, Burns, Button, Turner and 
Adams to Talk 

During the session on Wednesday, F. 
Highlands Burns, of Baltimore, presi- 
dent of the Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany, will address the convention on the 
subject, “Present Day Insurance Condi- 
tions from the Viewpoint of a Casualty 
Executive.” 

At the noonday luncheon on Wednes- 
cay G. E. Turner, of Chicago, counsel 
of the Casualty Information Clearing 
House, will present a symposium on 


getting insurance information to the 
public. 
Joseph Button, of Richmond, Insur- 


ance Commissioner of the State of Vir- 
ginia, will deliver an address on Wed- 
nesday afternoon at 3 o’clock. Subject, 
“Present Day Insurance Conditions 
from the Viewpoint of a Supervising 
State Official.” 

On Thursday morning Thomas H. 
Anderson, of Newark, manager of the 
Liverpool & London & Globe, will ad- 
dress the convention. Subject, “Present 
Day Insurance Conditions from the 
Viewpoint of a Fire Insurance Company 
Executive.” 

On Thursday afternoon Claris 
Adams, of Indianapolis, Indiana, will 
deliver an address upon the subject, 
“Present Day Insurance Conditions as 
Viewed by the Public.” 





WANT SAFETY BOARD HERE 

That as a direct result of Sunday’s 
tragedy at Ward’s Island, a bill will be 
immediately introduced in the Legisla- 
ture, providing for the creation of a 
Safety Board of the City of New York, 
whose aim it will be to avert such 
occurrences in the future, was the state- 
ment made yesterday by A. J. Engel- 
man, who, with Henry D. Sayer, former 
Industrial Commissioner of the State; 
Edwin W. Kopf, of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co.; David N. Moses- 
sohn, executive director of the Associ- 
ated Dress Industries of America, and 
Simon B. Hess, president of the Elec- 
tric Protective Association, comprise 
the organization committee of the Co- 
operative Board of Safety of the City 
of New York. 


SOME MARYLAND FIGURES 


Some premiums and net losses in- 
curred in Maryland last year follow: 


Premiums Losses 
Maryland Motor Car..$100,753 $28,752 
Northwestern National 174,332 20,532 
Globe & Rutgers...... 213,868 281,066 
Great American....... 239,762 148,281 
Continental... <ccsce. 241,186 146,069 
Agricultural Fire...... 99,385 46,340 
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Insurance Trend 
And Responsibilities 
As Seen By Student 


VAN RIPER WASHINGTON PAPER 


Public’s Vague Understanding of Fun- 
damental Questions Relative to 
Insurance Pointed Out 





An important paper on “Common Inter- 
ests” was delivered before the Insurance 
Club of the District of Columbia this 
week by J. Fk. Van Riper, of the Norwich 
Union. His address in part follows: 

In order that the fundamental pur- 
pose of insurance should be best sub- 
served it is not only proper but neces- 
sary that the system shou!d be such 
that every person who has a good and 
valid subject of insurance should be 
able to obtain the appropriate cover, 
and that he should be able to obtain 
it under a form of contract and at a 
cost as liberal as is consistent with the 
rights of all other policyholders and 
ot the companies furnishing the in- 
demnity who, through executives and 
directors, are responsible to all policy- 
holders alike, and to their stockholders, 
for the safe and economic administra- 
tion of the business and funds within 
their care and control, that none may 
suffer. 

Not only is the foregoing statement 
true, but every person who has a proper 
subject of insurance should be per- 
suaded to secure the appropriate cover, 
not only as a selfish protection to his 
own interests but as a duty to the com- 
munity in which he lives in order that 
the general credit of the community 
may be maintained at its highest power. 

The Converse 

Conversely no person should be per- 
mitted to secure protection upon ficti- 
tious property, nor upon property in 
which he has no insurable interest; 
nor, knowingly, in any case where he 
has an interest, for an amount in ex- 
cess of the insurable value of the prop- 
erty. Nor should any person be per- 
mitted to obtain insurance who is doing 
so with fraudulent intent. It needs no 
argument to prove that where these 
conditions prevail they are against the 
best interests of policyholders as a 
whole and public policy generally; for 
anything which breeds temptation to 
crime, or contributes to it, is against 
public policy. 

The logical conclusion to be drawn 
from these facts is that the business 
and the aim of companies and agents 
alike acquire in the first place, a com- 
plexion which is something more than 
commercial. They take on a quasi- 
social aspect in that they indicate the 
need and duty of educational work 
among the people, that the full advan- 
tages of the various branches of insur- 
ance may be properly and thoroughly 
understood and such understanding 
crystallized into actual contracts of se- 
curity. It sometimes amazes the train- 
ed man to see how vague is the general 
understanding of some of the funda- 
mental questions of our business. Yet 
I venture the statement that trained 
insurance men are entirely responsible 
for the condition, as until quite recently 
there had been little or nothing done in 
systematic educational work along in- 
surance lines and the surface has yet 
only been scratched. The average man 
today could not pass a first grade ex- 
amination on the primary conditions of 
his fire policy, to say nothing of under- 
standing the underlying principles of 
the other forms of contracts of more 
recent origin. At this very progressive 
period in our political and commercial 


history companiés and agents alike 
should set themselves the task of prop- 
erly informing the public and making 
them see that the interests of insurer 
and insured are parallel. Leading under- 
writers have awakened to the fact that 
past lethargy has cost us dearly in 
actual business and unjustly in reputa- 
tion; hence the more actively and 
aggressively the campaign of enlighten- 
ment is carried on, the better will be 
the future relations between companies 
and the public and the more specific 
will be its results upon the growth and 
development of our business, but, while 





J. F. VAN RIPER 


recognizing this, let us for the moment 
set it aside and lay emphasis upon the 
fact of how, by a proper understanding 
and a practical use of the knowledge 
gained, the community wealth and 
credit may be extensively and_ inten- 
sively sustained and expanded. In this 
it can be shown that the threefold in- 
terests are one and every time this fact 
can be demonstrated or reinforced we 
are making the rough places plane for 
future relations. 

Must Be Instructive and Constructive 

We have come to recognize in these 
days of rapidly changing conditions that 
requirements are not the same yester- 
day, today and forever, in any line of 
activity, and for this reason we as com- 
panies and agents must lend ourselves 
to studying the policyholders’ needs 
and offering him constructive and effec- 
tive service in the way of supplying him 
not only with comprehensive and satis- 
fying forms of contract but valuable 
and helpful suggestions for what may 
be done to improve his property and 
enable him to secure his insurance at 
a lower cost. This takes the character 
of a public service for every instance 
of this kind not only makes a friend 
of the insured but it is a direct benefit 
to the community, in that it helps to 
reduce the fire risk and fire waste. 

Mr. Van Riper then discussed finan- 
cial stability. He said in part: 

The accomplishment of security is by 
two means, a sane and judicious under- 
writing policy, and a wise investment 
of its funds. Of the latter let us speak 
first. As you all know, the laws of all 
the states compel companies to set 
aside a fixed percentage of all premiums 
written as an unearned premium re- 
serve. This results in the accumulation 
of large sums which must be kept in- 
vested and which form a large part of 
the companies’ total assets. All these 
invested assets earn interest and in the 


case of large companies, where the 
volume of premium income runs into 
many millions and the unearned pre- 
mium reserves are _ correspondingly 
high these assets are so large that their 
interest earnings more than take care 
of the dividends paid to stockholders. 
Interest Earnings 

But there is something more than in- 
terest to stockholders. There is the 
need of reserves for the perilous days 
of which I have spoken and therefore 
there must always be a large margin 
or factor of safety—which is called sur- 
plus—that is: assets over and above 
all liabilities. The interest earnings 
contribute to this as well. 

In the past ten years the interest 
earnings, combined with the amounts 
paid in by stockholders of 145 of the 
leading American companies, have ex- 
ceeded their dividends to stockholders 
by more than $100,000,000, and this lat- 
ter sum has been added to surplus for 
the protection of policyholders. ? 

The matter of investments is one in 
which companies generally have been 
successful. There have been few cases, 
if indeed there have been any, where 
companies have been wrecked by a 
careless policy in this matter, so that 
so far as the financial stability of com- 
panies depends upon the question of 
investments the public has nothing to 
fear. 

But fire insurance is a business ven- 
ture and a legitimate venture, and it is 
here where the deeper significance of 
the question of stability lies and re- 
garding which much educational work 
with the public is demanded. As such 
a venture it is entitled to enjoy a rea- 
sonable profit. Indeed it is necessary, 
in the policyholders interest if the com- 
panies are to meet their obligations in 
days of stress. Since such profit repre- 
sents that part of its premium income 
over and above what it must pay out 
for losses and expenses, plus the sum 
it must reserve for unearned premiums, 
it follows that profit can only be had 
in either one of two ways or in the two 
in combination. It must either charge 
sufficient premium for its contracts to 
meet the outlays mentioned and yet 
leave the necessary margin, or it must 
reduce the elements of outlay and 
secure the margin through this means; 
or it must do both. 

We all know how uncertain and how 
uncontrollable losses are. We have 
years When the wisest selection and 
the most conservative judgment cannot 
keep them at a reasonable or profitable 
figure. There is an element of fluctua- 
tion due to several causes which man 
can neither precisely measure nor defi- 
nitely guess, and then there are the 
periods of conflagrations when all calcu- 
lations, however shrewd, are upset, so 
that the matter of controlling losses is 
by no means an exact science. 

There are several ways, however, in 
which losses may be very favorably 
affected, and they touch questions in 
which the interests of agents and public 
are quite as important as those of the 
companies. 

Losses and Credit 

Allusion has been made to the need 
of preventing any person from obtain- 
ing insurance who for any reason is not 
entitled to it. Here is a field in which 
the agents and the public should co- 
operate with the companies. Through 
commercial and civic bodies—Chambers 
of Commerce, Boards of Trade, Bank- 
ers Associations or what not—co-opera- 
tive effort should be made to trace and 
record the history and reputation of 
every man engaged in any commercial 
or industrial enterprise and definite 
steps taken to see that those who have 
not a clear and clean record are neither 
supplied with credit nor insurance. If 
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every tainted loss could be eliminated 
the effect on the total volume would be 
amazing. Loose credit in the hands of 
a man with a looser conscience is a 
strong temptation to crime when the 
man is in a tight place and has an 
insurance policy to draw upon. If bank- 
ers and merchants generally would 
realize the truth and importance of 
this, what a direct bearing it has upon 
the general cost of insurance, and what 
a menace it is to the lives and property 
of the community there would be little 
difficulty in securing their co-operation 
to stamp out the evil. In this the three- 
fold interest is self-evident. 

In 1922 property destroyed by fire in 
the United States is estimated at $485,- 
000,000, or $1,328,000 per day. Fifteen 
thousand lives are lost through fire 
every year throughout the country. Do 
these conditions not demand that every 
effort should be made by every citizen 
and every influential body of citizens 
to put down and eliminate every cause 
for them that is not strictly legitimate? 

The companies are spending through 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers $150,000 per annum in investigating 
suspicious fires and the apprehension 
and conviction of firebugs. Should they 
not have the cordial co-operation of 
agents and public in a matter of such 
vital importance to the community as 
the preservation of life and wealth? 

It should be borne in mind that by 
this vast destruction of property just 
so much wealth is withdrawn from pro- 
ductive enterprise since the sums, or 
any part of the sums, which go into 
insurance premiums and out of which 
the funds for the replacement of de- 
stroyed property are taken would other- 
wise be employed as industrial and 
commercial capital. Hence by the dimi- 
nution of fire waste the cost of insur- 
ance will be reduced and capital re- 
leased for this purpose. 

Another way in which losses may be favor- 
ably influenced and in which the agents and 


public alike can do just as effective work as 
the companies is in the direction of fire preven- 


tion. Indeed this is a matter of civic obliga- 
tion and duty that should be impressed upon 
every one. The fire insurance companies are 
certainly doing their share in the matter, a 
fact which is perhaps not generally known. 
Not only are they spending the sum men- 
tioned in apprehending firebugs, but they are 
doing the most practical kind of work toward 
improving the fire protection of communities. 
Under the direction of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters they have for about a quar- 
ter of a century been surveying many of the 
cities of the country and recommending to 
municipal , authorities such improvements as 
their engineers believe are needed. This work 
costs them a quarter of a million dollars a 
year. A highly valuable but expensive under- 
taking looking to the preservation of property, 
in which they are engaged, is the maintenance 
of fire patrols and salvage corps. The patrols 
as you know work in conjunction with the 
fire departments, although they are no part 
of them. Their function is to spread covers 
over perishable stocks in order that water 
damage may be kept at a minimum. They are 
maintained in twenty-one cities entirely at 
the expense of the companies and at an annual 
cost of $1,600,000. The fire patrols in the city 
of Greater New York alone cost them $450,000 
per annum. 
Agents’ and Public’s Co-operation 

The co-operation which agents and the public 
can render in organized effort through such 
civic and commercial bodies as have been men- 
tioned is large and valuable. They can work 
for the passage of proper fire marshal laws 
and improved building codes where they do not 
exist. They can lend their influence toward 
the construction of fire-proof buildings and the 
introduction of the most modern arrangements 
and cut-offs to prevent the spread of fire and 
to the installation of modern fire-fighting and 
fire-extinguishing appliances, such as automatic 
sprinklers which check fires at their incipiency. 
They can wage a campaign for cleanliness and 
good housekeeping in industrial and mercantile 
establishments; indeed they can even secure 
the control of these matters through ordinance 
and law. They can see that water supplies 
are kept at the highest point of efficiency and 
fire departments kept efficient through the re- 
newal and extension of equipment and by 
keeping them free from political influence or 
control. . 

In all these ways that have been pointed 
out the interests of companies, agents and 
public are parallel. and their activities in the 
directions indicated should be co-operative. 

We hear a great deal from the public and 
the public’s servants about the excessive, if 
not iniquitous expense of conducting the busi 
ness, but criticism is the easiest and readiest 
of intellectual accomplishments. Any reasonably 
clever person, though only half-informed, may, 
with the necessary predisposition. criticize any- 
thing and everything and in doing so regard 
himself a fountain of wisdom, but wisdom 
grows in different soil. It is true that the 
expense of conducting the business is high and 
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that it has increased considerably in the past 
ten years. It has been sufficiently high to 
give executives some concern and engage much 
of their thought and attention. For one 1 am 
not prepared to admit that it represents a riot 
of expenditures as some people would have us 
believe. It does not require omniscience to 
see that the expenses of every business and 
every person have increased in the past ten 
years. Insurance is no exception. When 
one realizes the increase in the uncontrollable 
, elements like taxes, rents, salaries and such, 
it is easy to see how it hag steadily grown, Its 
most vulnerable point is the acquisition cost 
in some localities, but even this has been 
largely due to competitive influences and since 
competition in every business increases its 
cost it is not at all surprising that the insur- 
ance business reflects the sanve condition. 

The other element in the profit problem is 
the one of premium charge which directly 
affects the income of the companies and the 
outlay of the public. Because of this latter 
fact there is constant contention on the part 
of the public for lower rates. This contention 
has expressed itself in many states through 
influence upon commissioners of insurance and 
Legislators who are public servants, with the 
result that in some states this sentiment has 
been translated into legislation and we have 
state supervision or contro] of rates in different 
forms, some much less drastic than others; the 
character of the law in each case reflecting 
the genera] tendency of political opinion in 
the particular state toward radical or con- 
servative practices. 

Much Rate Criticism 

The fact is: Much of the criticism of rates 
is only half-baked and nonsensical. Through 
either a voluntary or involuntary misunder- 
standing of the factors in the case conten- 
tions are sometimes made that quite ignore 
certain truths and that consequently have no 
ground for a hearing. For instance, it is fre- 
quently claimed that premiums are so exorbi- 
tant that companies are enabled to pay prodigal 
dividends to their stockholders, whereas the 
dividends of the 145 companies previously men 
tioned average only between 6% and 7% and 


are paid entirely from interest earnings, as 
has been pointed out. 
: “Profits” 

The premium income, instead of producing 
an inordinate profit, produces a s\deaieeme 
small one over a long period and in some 
specific years a distinct loss. The underwritin 
loss of one hundred leading American anc 
foreign companies for the year 1921 was 2 7-10% 
and for something over one hundred companies 
for a period of twenty-four years the profit was 
only 210th of 1%, a return that would drive 
capital out of any other enterprise, as it has 
driven it out of insurance, for in the past 
twenty years two hundred and eighty-three 
fire insurance companies have gone out of 
existence in this country. 

If the insuring public would sometimes stop 
to consider, before starting its outery for lower 
rates that financial stability is their only safe- 
guard in times of stress, and that if it de- 
pended alone upon premiums, unaided by in- 
terest earnings on investments, no company 
could weather such a catastrophe as San Fran- 
ciso’s, they would be much more charitable in 
their criticisms and much more ready to pay 
a reasonable premium for their insurance. So 
here is another feature from which it can be 
shown that the interests of companies, of agents 
and of the public are interrelated, and where 
the educational work of agents in their com- 
munities can be productive of a much more 
tolerant attitude on the part of the public and 
the public’s servants, who have the supervision 
of the companies operating within their border 
May you all set to work to help us obtain a 
broader outlook from those who are ignorant 
of actual conditions. 


DOES NOT COVER ADDITIONS 

A policy of fire insurance is held not 
to cover additions made to the insured 
building unless the contract so pro- 
vides, in Old Colony Ins. Co. v. Berry- 
man Realty Co., 193 Ky. 7, 234, S. W. 
748, annotated in 21 A.L.R. 292. 
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Small Proportion 
Of Autos Covered 


ONLY BIG CITIES EDUCATED 





Fifty-five Per Cent of Registration in 
Cities of 5,000; Facts Brought Out 
By C. J. Langley 


Contrary to accepted belief, abour 
559 


55% of the automobile registration of 
the country is in cities of-5,000 popula- 
tion and under and only 21% of the total 
is in cities of 100,000 and over. This 
interesting fact was brought out by C. J. 
Langley inan address before the Insur- 
ance Library Association, of Boston, to 
emphasize the comparatively small pro- 
portion of automobile registration that 
is at present covered by automobile in- 
surance. Mr. Langley’s discussion of 
the subject appears in a volume of 
lectures on casualty insurance given 
before the Association’s classes in insur- 
ance. The automobile owner in the big 
city is pretty well educated to the need 
for insurance on his car, but the coun 
try owner goes on his way unprotected. 
The farmer, for instance, owns more 
automobiles than any other buying 
class and carries less automobile in- 
surance. Automobile insurance is in 
its infancy and for this reason the 
agents and brokers selling this kind of 
protection should understand some- 
thing of its technicalities so as to 


avoid misunderstandings with the in- 
sured as to what is covered by the 
different kinds of protection sold. 


Liability and property damage cover- 
age is one of the most common sources 
of misunderstanding between the in- 
suring public and the companies. The 
assured fails to understand why the in- 
surance company will not pay a sum 
of money to some unfortunate indivi- 
dual who may have stepped in front of 
his car, or in the case of a property 
damage loss, he cannot understand why 
the company will not repair any dam- 
age done by his car regardless of 
whether it was his fault or not. This 
misunderstanding’ can only be removed 
by a thorough explanation of the legal 
liability feature by the agent or broker 
selling the insurance. 

Agents Should Be Better Informed 

Another frequent source of trouble 
is the fact) that the legality of the con- 
tract is based upon certain statements 
made by the assured at the time the 
contract is negotiated, such statements 
being a part of the policy. For in- 
stance, the assured’s statements in re- 
gard to the kind of car, use of the car, 
the place where the car will be princi- 
pally used and garaged, are all made 
part of the policy, and an error in these 
statements can very easily lead to a 
question of coverage in the event of an 
accident. Different rates are charged 
for different kinds of use, which prac- 
tice, Mr. Langley pointed out is ob- 
viously necessary. Different rates are 
charged for different territories where 
cars are used. Different kinds of auto- 
mobiles present different hazards. 
Therefore an insurance company can- 
not be expected to pay losses under a 
policy where the assured, in order 10 
obtain a low rate, states that he used 
the car principally in Portsmouth, N. H. 

at the time the contract was written 

when in fact the car was used 90% 
of the time in Boston. These are prob- 
‘lems with which the companies are con- 
fronted daily and they can only be 
overcome through care and intelligence 
on the part of the agent and broker. 

A liability policy does not extend to 
provide defence to the assured or his 
chauffeur or other employes on account 
of arrest for criminal responsibility. 
Liability and property damage insur- 
ance extends to provide coverage in ex- 
cess of the limits stated in the policy 
for ali expenses incurred in connection 
with any suits brought against the as- 
sured on account of injury or death as 
well as damage to other people’s pro- 
perty and the contract specifically pro- 
vides that the company will at its, own 


expense adjust such claims or defend 
such suits, paying all costs. 
Hazards Constantly Changing 

When rates were first made for auto- 
mobile insurance the progress was a 
comparatively simple one. There was 
no experience to go on and there was 
little knowledge of the legal liability 
assumed. In the beginning a flat rate 
was quoted for any style, type or make 
of automobile used for a given purpose. 
Various companies quoted different 
rates. As the business increased in im- 
portance and problems developed, it 
was found advantageous for under- 
writers to study the problems _ to- 
gether in conference. The old horse- 
power basis gave way to the list, price 
plan and in 1920 the list price scheme 
was abandoned for the present day 
symbol method. A symbol for each 
car in the list price book places various 
types, styles and makes of cars in 
groups in accordance with the weight, 
horsepower, equipment and type. 

In rating a car today, one has to find 
out where the car is principally used 
and where it is garaged, The car has 
a rating symbol with a driver and use 
classification, if it is a private car. 
This same process is repeated in the 
rating of liability, property damage and 
collision insurance. The basis of auto- 
mobile casualty rates is the obtaining 
of a pure loss cost per insured car, 
first for the entire country, then by 
classifications. There are eight ter- 
ritorial rates because of the different 
hazards in different localities. 

Insurance hazards are _ constantly 
changing. The whole business of rate 
making is a matter of approximation. 
The further development of automobile 
insurance will probably be strongly in- 
fluenced by the present trend toward 
compulsory automobile insurance. A\l- 
ready certain states— New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, IHlinois and Ten- 
nessee—and some cities—Los Angeles, 
St. Paul and Minneapolis—have passed 
laws or ordinances compelling passen- 
ger carrying motor vehicles to carry in- 
surance protection. or to furnish surety 
against their liability to the public. 





DEPARTMENT’S BILLS PASS 


New York Legislature Acts on Bills 
Endorsed By Superintendent 
of Insurance 


Among the bills which have passed 
the New York Assembly are these: 

Print No. 436, amending insurance law 
regarding agreements of foreign insur- 
ance companies to be filed with superin- 
tendent of insurance. 

No. 123, providing new tables of ages 
and sums for insurance upon lives of 
minors. 

No. 153, amending insurance law rela- 
tive to deposits by foreign insurers 
with superjntendent of insurance. 

No. 298, amending law by providing 
for filing of certified copy of superin- 
tendent’s certificate of authority by per- 
sons, firms or corporations acting as 
agents of foreign insurance companies. 

No. 637, amending law bringing under 
provisions relative to certificate of au- 
thority for conduct of business of per- 
sons not incorporated. 

No. 739, amending law relative to 
valuation of group life insurance poli- 
cies and to limitation of expenses. 

All are departmental measures. 


TRANSFER S. R. DIXON 

Stephen R. Dixon, who for several 
years has represented the Automobile 
Insurance Company of Hartford in the 
New England field. has been transferred 
to the Virginia-Washington-Baltimore 
field under State Agent Warfield. Mr. 
Dixon will make his headquarters in 
Washington. 





J. MILTON YOUNG DEAD 
J. Milton Young, of Philadelphia, 
widely-known adjuster of fire losses, 
formerly with the General Adjustment 
Bureau of that city, as assistant man- 
ager, died in that city a few days ago. 
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UNIVERSAL’S REPORT GOOD 


Assets Gain by Nearly $300,000 During 


1922; Now Total Over $1,000,000 
With $748,000 Surplus 
The Universal Insurance Company, 


owned and operated by members of 
Talbot, Bird & Co., has completed its 
first full fiscal year of marine under- 
writing and the results are gratifying. 
Started early in 1921 whea the marine 
insurance business looked anything but 
rosy, it served as a test of what under- 
writers could accomplish in such times. 
Today the financial statement of the 


Universal, as of December 31, 1922, 
shows a healthy appearance, Assets 


stand at $1,020,186, an increase for the 
year of $289,068. The net surplus is 
$348,046, an increase of $62,790. Com- 
bined with the capital stock of $400,000 
the surplus forms a large percentage of 
the company’s assets. The officers are 
to be congratulated upon the character 
of the Universal’s assets, which are in- 
vested practically altogether in high 
class bonds. 


POWRIE APPOINTED 

A. F. Powrie, who has been second 
assistant manager of the Western De- 
partment of the Fire Association of 
Philadelphia, for the last two and a 
half years, has been appointed manager 
of the Western office, succeeding John 
M. Thomas, recently appointed Western 
manager for the Aetna Fire. Vice- 
President J. W. Cochran is in Chicago 
attending the annual meeting of 
Western field men, and made the an- 
nouncement. Mr. Powrie has had a 
long and varied experience in the 
western field, having been Michigan 
state agent for the company for several 
years. EF. H. Burke, will continue 
assistant manager. 





RUNS INSURANCE PAGE 
The “Brooklyn Citizen” is running an 
insurance page and among other things 
is answering insurance questions. 
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OF TORONTO, CANADA 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
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January 1, 1922 
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Surplus in United States......  1,599,555.35 
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JERSEY AGENTS OPTIMISTIC 


Believe Vehicular Tunnel Will Bring 
More Business to State; Lower 
Rates and Costs Influence 


Insurance agents in Hudson County, 
N. J., are delighted with the prospects of 
the vehicular tunnel that has been start- 
ed to connect New York City with Jer- 
sey City and Hoboken, without recourse 
to the ferries. Increasing the facilities 
to reach this city and foreign steamers 
is expected to help the development of 
more manufacturing establishments and 
thus more risks for insurance agents. 
Rates are considered lower in Jersey 
for compensation and fire risks, likewise 
the cost of land and rentals for business 
establishments. 

The office of Van Houten & Sherwood, 
agents in Jersey City, state that they 
have found a larger demand for insur- 
ance lately. Among the favorable con- 
ditions prevailing is the estimate that 
85% of the automobiles in Hudson 
County are insured. Prospects, more- 
over, are in accord with insurance and 
not hostile in any way as some rumors 
have had it. 





“The Leading FIRE INSURANCE Co. of America” 


WM. B. CLARK, President 
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Losses Paid over $210,000,000 
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Many Objections To 
No-Amount Auto Cover 


WOULD RAISE MORAL HAZARD 





Opponents Say Liability of Under- 
writer is Not Limited at Real 
Value of the Car 





Efforts to have the National Automo- 
bile Underwriters Conference adopt a 
no-amount policy in lieu of the present 
form will not be graced with easy sail- 
ing. Last week the governing commit- 
tee of the national organization had the 
proposition under consideration and it 
may be that the question will be sub- 
mitted to a general meeting of mem- 
bers for their approval or rejection. 
Chances of approval at the moment ap- 
pear rather distant. 

It is admitted that sentiment in favor 
of a no-amount policy has gained dur- 
ing the last year, but unless a decided 
majority of conference members heart- 
ily endorse the proposition its defeat is 
certain. An even division of votes or 
a slight majority for the change would 
not be satisfactory, because under such 
conditions it is predicted that several 
hostile companies would probably bolt 
the conference and underwrite accord- 
ing to their own principles. 

In the last issue of The Eastern Un- 
derwriter the chief arguments in sup- 
port of a no-amount automobile policy 
for fire and theft insurance were listed 
and described in detail. In this story 
some of the opponents enumerate their 
reasons for refusing to lend encourage- 
ment to changes to the present method 
of underwriting. One of the chief ob- 
jections is the fear of inability to agree 
on the value of the car at the time of 
loss. 

Rather than decreasing the moral 
hazard, which is the goal toward which 
all underwriters are striving and as a 
means to which the no-amount policy 
is offered, this hazard is actually in- 
(reased, according to some underwrit- 
ers. The present form of cover men- 
tions specifically the maximum amount 
that can be collected by the assured in 
the event of a total loss. When adjust- 
ments are made, depreciation of the 
froperty is taken under consideration, 
and the chances are that the assured 
won’t receive the full amount for which 
his machine is insured, unless the loss 
occurs within a very short while after 
the insurance becomes effective. 

The no-amount policy, on the other 
hand, names no maximum and leaves 
It possible for the assured to claim the 
list price of the automobile in the event 
of a total loss. Assuming that some 
Wnscrupulous claimant made such de- 
mands, and they were rejected by his 
isurers, as they most certainly would 
be, the litigation would be carried to 
court, where a jury is almost always 
Wrejudiced against insurance compan- 
‘es. With the list or original price of 
his car as his mark, affidavits that the 
Machine was in first-class order, and 
Wo or three easily obtained character 
Witnesses on hand, any clever person 
tould get a verdict for more than an 
iderwriter would accept if the policy 
Were written under the present-day 
form. 

Another alleged serious objection is 
the impossibility of performing careful 
inderwriting. Wéith the premium based 
Wpon the list price rather than on the 
4ge of the car, an underwriter would 
have to reject altogether all risks which 
he Considered doubtful and accept only 
the absolutely unsuspicious cases. At 
Present, if a company is slightly doubt- 
ful of the character of an applicant for 
fire or theft insurance, but not certain 
ot its suspicions, it can protect itself 
Y insuring for something under the 





Court of Appeal 
Upsets Sankey Ruling 


QUOTES McCARDIE’S JUDGMENT 





Latest Opinion is That Marine Insur- 
ance Certificate is Not Proper in 
C. I. F. Contract 


Marine underwriters in New York 
last week were surprised to read in 
“Fairplay” of the reversal of the de- 
cision by Justice Sankey in the King’s 
Bench Division in England that insur- 
ance certificates were valid substitutes 
for marine policies themselves in C.LF. 
contracts. The Court of Appeal, to 
which the case was taken, based its 
findings on a judgment, of Justice Bal- 
hache and also upon the famous de- 
cision of Justice McCardie, both of 
which held in substance, that when an 
insurance policy was required among 
other papers in a contract, a certificate 
could not be used instead. 

The latest decision will not cause 
any consternation here. Underwriters 
long ago, through the preparation of 
the short form of marine policy, dis- 
counted the effect of such judgments 
as this one. As most shippers now take 
the precaution to put clauses in their 
sales contracts with British merchants 
stipulating that certificates are ace- 
ceptable, the effect of the new decision 
will not be far-reaching. As the text 
of the Court of Appeal’s opinion is not 
available the following ‘extract from 
“Fairplay” is given: 

In view of the comments which, have 
recently been made in these columns 
and the shipping press generally with 
regard to certificates of insurance, the 
recent decision of the Court of Appeal 
in the action between Barclay’s Bank 
and Messrs. Donald H. Scott and Com- 
pany is of more than usual interest. 
This case was an appeal from a judg- 
ment of Mr. Justice Sankey in the 
King’s Bench Division upholding the 
claim of the latter firm for an amount 
of £2,375 due to them under a bill of 
exchange which had been protested by 
the bank on the ground that the docu- 
ments demanded by the letter of credit 
were not in order. 

The defendants raised several ob- 
jections to the documents, but their 
chief contention was that no approved 
insurance policy had been tendered be- 
cause, in the first place, the document 
put forward was not a policy at all but 
a certificate of insurance, and secondly, 
it was issued in dollars, whereas the 
letter of credit was for a_ sterling 
amount. In the Lower Court Mr. Jus- 
tice Sankey was of opinion that an ap- 
proved insurance policy meant a policy 
to which no mercantile objection could 








full value of the machine. Then the 
incentive to wilfully destroy the prop- 
erty is removed. But with the no- 
amount policy, if the company accepts 
the business, it is said, it stands liable 
for whatever the assured can collect 
by hook or by crook. 

Theoretically the no-amount policy 
contains many apparent advantages, es- 
pecially the destruction of the hope of 
collecting a specifically named sum if 
that sum is more than the automobile’s 
actual value. This contention is admir- 
able, the opponents declare, if under- 
writers today were in the habit of over- 
insuring cars. But the trained under- 
writers will watch their acceptances 
and not write for excessive amounts. 
While they admit that the expenses of 
conducting an automobile department 
would be lessened under the proposed 
system, they prefer to incur this extra 
expense rather than to be continually 
uncertain regarding the maximum 
amount of liability on their books. 
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Merchants & Shippers 
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Marine Insurance 


Financial Condition December 31, 1922 


ASSETS 

Stocks and Bonds Owned (Market Value)....... $522,962.94 
Interest Due and Accrued............. I Pens: 5,317.18 
I so. as td co hab oc cc bern oe .... 80,007.13 
Premiums in Course of Collection.............. 41,290.91 
Reinsurance Due on Paid Losses............... 6,087.16 
Sundry Accounts Receivable................... 485.03 

$656,150.35 

LIABILITIES 

Reserve for Unadjusted Losses................. $ 83,789.34 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums............... 28,234.64 
ee Te Boe uns ec a ik oe Wb ee kcdok 2500.00 
Funds Held Under Reinsurance Treaties. ........ 22,399.85 
Other Reserves and Liabilities.................. 5,500.00 
Cee CONE UND OOO. is os ic ndwcdade Seeacuea 200,000.00 


Surplus to Policyholders.... $513,726.52 


W. J. Roberts, Marine Underwriter 
63 Beaver Street 
New York 
Telephone 4030 Bowling Green 
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be taken, and on the evidence of the 
plaintiffs he held that the certificate 
in question was a policy within the 
meaning of this definition. The bank 
appealed from this decision and were 
successful, the Court of Appeals being of 
the unanimous opinion that this partic- 
ular certificate was not a good tender 
within the terms of the letter of credit. 

In giving judgment, Lord Justice 
Bankes referred to the finding of Mr. 
Justice Bailhache in the case of Wilson 
Holgate and Company v. the Belgian 
Grain and Produce Company, in which 
it was laid down that a buyer is en- 
titled to the very documents named in 
the contract, or at least to documents 
which do not differ from them in any 
material respect. Reference was also 
mads to the case of the Diamond Al- 
kali Export Corporation v. Fl. Bourgeois, 
in which Mr. Justice McCardie held 
that a certificate of insurance was no: 
good tender if it did not show all the 
conditions contained in the policy of 
which it was evidence. 

The Lord Justice agreed with the 
principles laid down in these cases, and 
said that in his opinion the appeal must 
be allowed because the document 
tendered was not a document which 
anyone on inspecting it could say 
whether it complied with the terms of 
the letter of credit or not. The cer- 
tificate indicated that a policy had been 
issued, but it did not indicate the terms 
of the policy, the risks covered, the 
conditions of the policy in reference 
to shipment, or other matters which 
it was important to ascertain. No 
opinion was expressed on the question 
whether a certificate in dollars was 
good tender against a letter of credit 
for a sterling amount. Lord Justice 
Scrutton and Lord Justice Atkin con- 
curred, and the appeal was accordingly 
allowed, 





SAILS FOR CANADA 
H. M. Robertson, of the Sterling 
Offices, Ltd., London, left England on 
January 27 on a business trip to Canada. 


McGEE OPENS CHICAGO OFFICE 





E. D. Lawson Heads Western Branch 
of Prominent Marine Under- 
writing Agency 


Edward D. Lawson has gone to Chi- 
cago to the new department 
there at Room 465, Insurance Exchange 
Building, of William H. McGee & Co., 
internationally known marine under- 
writers with headquarters in New York 
City. Mr. Lawson has been associated 
with Mr. McGee for ten years in the 
local office and is well equipped to 
handle the development of the Chicago 
branch which aims to furnish Middle- 
Western insureds with facilities and 
service for marine and transportation 
lines that were not previously possible. 
Instead of having to deal through the 
main office in New York, brokers and 
insureds can now negotiate directly for 
protection with Mr. Lawson and those 
connected with him at the Chicago 
branch. William H. McGee & Co. repre- 
sent several strong fire-marine compan- 
ies, including the St. Paul, Phoenix of 
Hartford, Great American, Niagara, 
Camden, Security of New Haven, and 
the Westchester Fire. 


manage 





Cc. B. WHELDON DEAD 

Captain Charles B. Wheldon, recog- 
nized as perhaps the most popular sal- 
vage man in marine insurance work, 
and for many years connected witn 
Hendon Chubb & Son, died last week 
at the Brooklyn Hospital. He was a 
native of Cape Cod and interment took 
place there. 





EGBERT WITH VESSEL AGENCY 

John Egbert, head of the inland loss 
department of Carpinter & Baker, re- 
signed last week to become associated 
with the Vessel Agency, Inc. where he 
has charge of the loss department. 
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$100 Limit in Bill 
Was Printer’s Error 


STILL SHOULD BE 100 POUNDS 





Marine Underwriters Highly Opti- 
mistic That. Bill Without Substan- 
tial Changes, Will Be Passed 
in Next Session 


One of the principal announcements 
at Washington last week during the 
hearings before the House Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries on 
the proposed bill for a standard bill of 
lading wag that the section reading 
that the maximum liability’ for a car- 
rier would be a $100 per package was 
an error and that the amount should be 
£100 as contained in the Brussels con- 
vention. The section, which is para- 
graph (e) of part 17 of Section 4, reads 
correctly as follows: 

“Neither the carrier nor the ship shall 
in any event be or become liable for 
any loss or damage to or in connection 
with goods in an amount beyond £100 
per package or unit, or the equivalent 
of that sum in other currency unless 
the nature and value of such goods have 
been declared by the shipper before the 
goods are shipped and have been in- 
serted in the bill of lading.” 

Marine underwriters present at the 
hearings are confident that this bill or 
one nearly like it will be passed at the 
next session of Congress. While many 
spoke in opposition to particular fea- 
tures of the bill, very few were not 
willing to withdraw their objections 
when Congressman Edmonds stated 
that they must take the bill as it stands 
or nothing at all. This measure cannot 
safely be tampered with and amended 
extensively because it is part of the 
arrangement to be adopted by more 
than twenty maritime nations. If one 
country or another materially revised 
the text the agreement would not then 
be uniform. And a standard bill of lad- 
ing is the goal toward which efforts 
are directed. 

As usual, the meat packers howled in 
opposition to the bill. In fact, the 
Hague Rules are as red flags to them. 
Their representatives stamp and snort 
whenever the Brussels Convention is 
mentioned. Others, more moderate in 
their criticism, brought up the question 
of having carriers liable from the time 
they get possession of shipments until 
they pass from their hands. Although 
Mr. Edmonds admitted that something 
more definite ought to go into the bill, 
he stood out for the present wording on 
the grounds, as already mentioned, that 
it was necessary to take the present 
form as a uniform compromise, rather 
than hazard defeat all around. The 
Harter Act will still govern the liability 
of carriers before and after goods have 
touched a ship’s tackle. 

Among those who took an active part 
in support of the proposal along gen- 
eral lines w2re the members of the 
committee of the American Institute of 
Marine Underwriters, headed by Presi- 
dent William H. McGee, and including 
H. E. Reed, of the Fireman’s Fund; 
J. Floyd Johnston, United States 
Lloyds; W. H. Jones, Marine Office of 
America, and D. R. Englar and O. A. 
Houston, of Bigham, Englar and Jones, 
counsel. Galloway Morris, vice-presi- 
dent of the Insurance Company of 
North America, and Francis F. Laws, 
of the same company, were present in 
opposition. 

Chairman Green, of the Merchant 
Marine Committee, pointed out that it 
was not likely that Congress would act 
on the Edmonds bill at this session, 
now drawing to a close, and that before 
the effect sought by the legislation could 
be obtained treaties would have to be 
entered into with the other twenty- 
three maritime nations of the world. 
The State Department has not yet ex- 
pressed itself in the matter. 

The bill was explained in detail by 
Norman Beecher, admiralty counsel 
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for the Shipping Board, and also by 
Charles S, Haight, chairman of the 
bill of lading committee of the Inter- 
national. Chamber of Commerce. Ira 
F. Campbell, counsel for the American 
Shipowners’ Association, declared that 
while he did not want to appear as 
opposing the proposed legislation, there 
were many provisions therein contained 
that should be changed in the interest 
of fairplay for the shipowners. 

W. H. McGee stated that the insur 
ance underwriters represented by his 
committee appeared before the com- 
mittee not as proponents of this par- 
ticular legislation, but as those who 
are anxious to see legislation upon a 
subject which has been the cause of 
a great deal of trouble for a great 
many years. He declared that there 
are some things, both in the proposed 
rules from. Brussels, as well as in the 
Edmonds bill, not altogether pleasing 
to the underwriters, but they feel that 
this bill and the Hague rules are steps 
in advance, and as such, the under- 
writers would very much like to see 
them in effect. 
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He presented a resolution from the 
underwriters association setting forth 
that while these proposals do not meet 
all the points they would like to have 
covered, the underwriters feel that as 
they stand they deserve the support of 
the Institute Representative Chind- 
blom, a member of the Committee, 
asked this witness whether these pro- 
posals would have the effect of increas- 
ing premium charges and was assured 
that they would not. 

Mr. Laws informed the committee 
that his company did not agree with 
these other underwriters; he had been 
hearing the cry for several years that 
if the rules are not adopted as pre- 
sented, other countries would not come 
in with the United States, but that 
every time there has been opposition 
on the part of the United States the 
other countries have assented to 
changes. Later Mr. Englar pointed 
out that the company represented by 
Mr. Laws was the only one among the 
membership of the Institute that does 
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not agree with the statements made 
for the bill and rules. 

Mr. Laws pointed out a number of 
inconsistencies as between the bill and 
the present law. For instance, he de 
clared that provisions of the Harter 
Act should be incorporated in the Ed- 
monds bill so as to bridge a gap which 
he said existed in the liability provi- 
sions, for the Harter Act covers the 
carriers’ liability from the time the 
goods come into their possession, 
whereas the Edmonds bill took care of 
them only when put on board ship. 

The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce was also represented at this 
hearing and endorsed these rules ag 
representing a step in advance and 
Congress was asked to enact legisla- 
tion for the Hague rules with such 
interpretation as may be deemed neces- 
sary. 





BILL FOR OIL ON VESSELS 





Proposed Measure Provides for Inspec- 
tions and Control of Oil- 
Burning Boats 





Senator Walker has introduced in the 
Legislature at Albany the following bill 
amending Section 22, Navigation Law, 
in relation to the carrying of inflamma- 
ble and explosive articles on passenger 
vessels: 

Explanation—Matter in black face ig 
new; matter in parenthesis ( ) is old 
law to be omitted. 

Section 1. Section twenty-two of 
chapter forty-two of the laws of nine- 
teen hundred and nine, entitled ‘An act 
relating to navigation, constituting 
chapter thirty-seven of the consolidated 
laws,” is hereby amended so as to read 
as follows: 

Sec. 22. Certain inflammable or ex- 
plosive articles not to be carried. No 
loose hay, loose cotton or loose hemp, 
camphene, nitro-glycerine, naphtha, ben. 
zine, benzole, coal oil, crude petroleum, 
or other like explosive burning fluids or 
dangerous articles, shall be carried as 
freight or used in stoves on any steamer 
licensed to carry passengers under this 
chapter; except that refined petroleum 
which will not ignite at a temperature 
of less than one hundred and ten de- 
grees Fahrenheit may be carried on the 
main deck of any vessel provided the 
barrels or cases containing such oil are 
fully covered with a tarpaulin. But 
nothing in this section provided shall 
be construed to prevent any vessel (of 
twenty tons burden or under which uses 
refined petroleum for fuel from carry- 
ing sufficient refined petroleum, which 
will not ignite at a temperature of less 
than one hundred and _ ten degrees 
Fahrenheit, with which to replenish the 
fires and properly equip such vessels for 
use; said petroleum to be carried in 
metal cans or tanks which shall be prop- 
erly protected by a covering of wood 
or other substance which would equally 
protect from accident and be approved 
by said inspectors, and to be conveyed 
from said cans or tanks to the said fires 
through metal pipes.) utilizing petro- 
leum, petroleum products or other min- 
eral oils as a source of motive power 
from carrying for its own use in rea- 
sonable quantities petroleum, petroleum 
products and oils in metal tanks prop- 
erly protected, vented and located, such 
tanks, their piping, equipment and man- 
ner of installation to be subject to the 
approval of the inspectors, and suoh 
approval when given shall be endorsed 
on the certificate of inspection issued 
to such vessel; nor shall the provisions 
of this section prohibit the transporta- 
tion by vessels of gasoline or other 
petroleum products when carried in the 
tanks of motor vehicles using gasoline 
or petroleum products as a source of 
motive power, provided that all fire in 
such vehicles shall be extinguished and 
their engines and motors stopped Im- 
mediately after boarding such vessels 
and no fire shall be lighted nor the en 
gine or motor of such vehicle shall be 
started until immediately before such 
vehicle shall leave the vessel. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect im 
mediately. 
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Not Much Chance For 
Underhill Bill to Pass 


ARE 





COMPANIES ATTACKED 


Hearing in Washington on Compensa- 
tion Measure Brings Out Opposi- 
tion to Stock Insurance 





(By a Special Correspondent) 

Washington, D. C., Feb. 19.—Attacks 
upon the policy of permitting insurance 
companies to write workmen’s compen- 
sation Where such insurance is required 
by law were heard at a hearing held by 
the Senate Committee on the District of 
Columbia February 13 on the Underhill 
bill, recently passed by the House, pro- 
viding such insurance for the District 
of Columbia. As a result of these at- 
tacks, another hearing was scheduled, 
and there is now little or no chance of 
the measure passing the Senate before 
(ongress adjourns on March 4. 

The chief witnesses before the com- 
mittee were representatives of the vari- 
wus labor unions, who, when the original 
Fitagerald bill, which provided for a 
Government fund, was before the House 
committee, sought to have the whole 
question of workmen’s compensation 
placed under Government control. 
These witnesses reiterated the charges 
then made, that insurance with the 
companies was more expensive to the 
employer and was no guarantee that 
the injured employe or the dependents 
of those killed would receive the com- 
pensation contemplated by the law. 


It was charged that the policy of the 

companies, in states where employers 
are required to’ insure their employes, 
but may do so with commercial com- 
panies, is to beat down wherever possi- 
ble the payment to be made to the in- 
jured employe. It was pointed out that 
the Government could readily under- 
lake the administration of the law in 
the District of Columbia, there already 
being two agencies which could do so— 
the Veterans’ Bureau, handling war 
tisk insurance, and the United States 
Employes’ Compensation Commission, 
which handles compensation for em- 
jloyes of the Government, 


The Women’s National Trade Union 
League is against the Underhill meas: 
we, declared Ethel M. Smith, who rep- 
fesented that organization, but is in 
favor of the Fitzgerald version. Miss 
Smith told the committee that compan- 
8 writing such insurance do all in 
their power to avoid paying compensa- 
lion, and that the employers of the 
comtry do not want to have to deal 
with them. Inasmuch as the employer 
'§§ required to pay for the insurance 
‘lyway, she declared, he did not care 
¥hether the insurance is carried in a 
slate fund or in a private company. 

Statistics purporting to show that the 
state fund is the most economical way 
{dealing with this class of insurance 
Were introduced by Carl Hookstadt, of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, who has 
made a study of the question. In the 
tight states which have exclusive state 
fund employes’ compensation insurance, 
he Said, the cost of handling the insur- 
ice is four cents per dollar of pre- 
Mums collected. In nine states com- 
Petition by the companies is permitted, 
and it has been found that the cost of 
doing business in such states is 10.6 
ents per dollar of premium. The cost 
$ doing business is 38 cents per dollar 
or stock companies and 20 cents per 
dollar for mutuals. 

The state funds are somewhat more 
Prompt in meeting claims, Mr. Hook- 
aut declared, and investigations by 

€ Bureau of Labor Statistics have de 
Yeloped that in some states the com- 
banies resist payment of claims and 














CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 





Expansion Plans Of 
Northwestern Casualty 


TO ENTER FOUR MORE STATES 





New York, Michigan, Kansas and 
North Dakota; Closes First Year 
With Surplus of Over $500,000 





The Northwestern Casualty & Surety, 
of Milwaukee, which began business on 
February 2, 1922, with a paid-in capital 
of $560,000, and an admitted surplus of 
over $350,000, closed the year with a 
paid-in capital of $819,000 and a surplus 
of over $500,000. 

At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders it was stated that its net in- 
come was $481,000 as a result of the 
conservative program of operation laid 
down by the management at the time 
of its commencement of business. Of 
this premium income $153,000 repre- 
sented casualty business, while the net 
premium income on fidelity and surety 
was $314,525. The losses paid on fidel- 
ity and surety was $3,301, or 1 9-10%, 
while the casualty losses paid was $19,- 
047, or 19 9-10%. Even for a new com- 
pany this is an unusual experience. 

During the first quarter the company 
limited its field of operation to Wis- 
consin, Minnesota and Illinois. The 
company then gradually extended its 
field to Indiana, lowa, Nebraska, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and is now 
contemplating entering New York, 
Michigan, Kansas and North Dakota. 

The policy of the company for 1922 
was stated as follows in a report to 
stockholders: 

“With emphasis on the quality of 
risks to be written rather than volume 
of premiums to be acquired, the aim 
of your management has been during 
the year to write risks in such volume 
as would be represented by a premium 
income to the company of not more 
than $500,000.” - 





CLERGYMEN ARE GOOD RISKS 

Clergymen, as well as married men, 
are good risks, according to the Agents 
Record of the National Casualty of De- 
troit. Usually those in small towns are 
the most healthy. Ministers suffer 
mainly from the maladies known as 
laryngitis and pharyngitis, sore throats. 
This condition is caused by constant 
use of their voices, which results in 
drying the vocal cords, resulting in the 
thickening of these organs. Actors, 
singers and public speakers are not 
immune to this trouble, though it is 
more common with the clergymen. 


in many cases manage to cut down the 
compensation to be paid. It was also 
pointed out that, as a result of dis- 
asters, such as that which occurred in 
West Virginia a few years ago, there 
have been some failures on the part of 
companies carrying this insurance, with 
the result that the persons for whose 
benefit the law was framed failed to 
receive any of the compensation to 
which they were entitled. 
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J. Bruce Galloway On 
Adjustment of Claims 


TALKS TO INSURANCE CLASS 





Said if Claim Man Undertakes to Con- 
duct a Funeral He Will Soon Be 
a Grave-Digger 





J. Bruce Galloway, superintendent of 
the accident and health department of 
the Sun Indemnity of New York, in an 
address on “Adjustment of Losses” be- 
fore the intermediate class in casualty 
insurance in New York, spoke about 
the co-operation with the broker and 
the agent. His address in part follows: 

“I have heard some agent referred to 
as an underwriter, and a claim man as 
an undertaker. If the claim man under- 
takes to render good service, then the 
term is well applied, but if he under 
takes to conduct a funeral on each 
client, he soon will be a grave-digger, 
and himself be buried. When the com- 
pany grants a license to an agent they 
are reasonably sure that he is honest 
and will live up to the considerations 
and conditions in the contract. There- 
fore, the adjuster should seek to use 
the agent as much as possible in the 
adjustment of his claims. He should 
also be alert to obtain information from 
his contact with claimants which will 
help the agent obtain more business. 

“There are several ways that claim 
men may co-operate with the agent. 
For instance, if the claim man should 
discover in the handling of a claim 
that a man has advanced to more re- 
sponsible position than that under 
which he insured, and is still a desira- 
ble risk, he might communicate the 
facts to the agent with the suggestion 
that the policy be materially  in- 
creased; or he might even make the 
suggestion to the assured direct when 
settling claim. 

“When a case arises where difficulty 
is experienced in settling claim because 
claimant has a mistaken idea concern- 
ing policy coverage, it is better to re- 
frain from argument during the first 
interview, but to discuss the case in 
detail with the agent, convincing him 
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of the proper basis upon which claim 
should be adjusted and enlist his co- 
operation in convincing the assured. 
The purchaser of a policy is more apt 
to accept the agent’s advice as to cov- 
erage, and trouble is thus averted. 

“In those centers where brokers ope- 
rate and where many of them sell the 
policy on promises to obtain money on 
presentation of claims, the claim ad- 
juster rarely finds co-operation. In such 
cases where he is convinced that the 
broker is influencing the claimant to 
make an unwarranted or unjust claim, 
he should discuss the matter fully with 
the superintendent of the accident and 
health department so that the latter 
may be in a position to control the 
amount of business that he accepts 
from that broker. This is the only way 
that the losses can be kept on an aver- 
age basis.” 

In speaking about the interpretation 
of contracts, he said: “Before the 
claim investigator is permitted to 
handle any claims, he should first learn 
to interpret the company’s policies. He 
should study all the policies under 
which he is to settle claims, and the 
superintendent of the department 
should discuss with him each section 
of the policy, as far as the intent of the 
coverage granted is concerned, as well 
as the portion and requirements under 
the standard provisions, or special pro- 
visions that may be contained in the 
policy. Unless a claim man has a clear 
conception of the insurance that is 
granted under the policy and of its re- 
quirements in general, he cannot hope 
to render proper service to the com- 
pany. 

“The ‘accidental means’ of the insur- 
ing clause is the basis upon which 
claims will have to be adjusted when 
such language is used. There are poli- 
cies issued where the phraseology of 
‘accidental means’ is omitted. Pérson- 
ally, I believe that accident policies 
which cover death*from injury, without 
using the phrase ‘due to accidental 
means’ is no different as far as cover- 
age is concerned, than an ordinary life 
policy, because death, unless of a self- 
inflicted nature, is unexpected and un- 
foreseen, and this is the common under- 
standing of an accident.” 





EXTENDS TRAVELERS’ POWERS 

If the present bill passes the lower 
house in the Connecticut Legislature 
from the favorable hearing it received 
last week by the insurance committee, 
it looks as though the Travelers Indem- 
nity will be given the power to write 
insurances on teams, automobiles and 
in fact all vehicles, airplanes, seaplanes 
and dirigibles, their fittings and con- 
tents against loss by fire, theft, bur- 
glary, or other criminal act and against 
damage or loss to persons or property 
and the legal liability of either caused 
by the operation, maintenance and use 
of same. In other words, the bill gives 
the company power to write all casualty 
lines. ; 
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The United States in 1893 made an 
official survey of the European systems 
and published the result as a special 
report of the Bureau of Labor. (Fourth 
special report of the U. S. Commissioner 
of Labor. “Compulsory Insurance in 
Germany and other European countries, 
1893”.) Nothing immediate resulted 
from this investigation. The Twenty- 
fourth Annual Report of the United 
States Commissioner of Labor, pub- 
lished in 1909 records the appointment 
by eight American states and by the 
Federal Government, of commissions to 
study methods of compensating work- 
men for disability incurred in the course 
of their employment. Thus, in 1909, the 
United States was still only studying 
the subject. 

Early legislation in the United States 
providing for stated benefits payable 
without suit or proof of negligence was 
the co-operative law of Maryland enact- 
ed in 1902. This act was of restricted 
application, included only mining, quar- 
rying, railways and municipal construc- 
tion work and was to be administered 
by the State Insurance Commission. 
This law was declared unconstitutional 
as depriving parties of the right of trial 
by jury and conferring on an executive 
judicial functions. The next law within 
the territorial jurisdiction in the United 
States was enacted by the United 
States Philippine Commission in 1905, 
authorizing the continuance of wages 
for a period during disability, up to 90 
days in the case of injury received by 
employes of the Philippine Government 
in the line of duty. 

The 1908 Law 

The Federal Government enacted a 
limited compensation law in 1908. This 
applied only to certain hazardous em- 
ployments. In Montana a law was 
adopted effective 1910 providing for the 
maintenance of a State Co-operative 
Fund for miners and laborers in and 
about the coal mines of the state. Con- 
tribution to the fund was compulsory 
upon employers and employes. This 
act was held invalid by the Supreme 
Court of the State because it imposed 
a double obligation on the employer in 
permitting injured workmen to sue 
under the employers liability law, even 
though such suit forfeited the benefits 
under the compensation act. Another 
law of the same general character was 
enacted in Maryland in 1910, establish- 
ing co-operative insurance funds for 
coal and clay miners of two counties. 
Now up to this point the attempts at 
legislation were of limited application, 
that is to say they were designed to 
apply either to specific localities or to 
certain classes of employments. The 
laws subsequently enacted may be said 
to be of general application and based 


as a rule upon the investigations of 
state commissions. 
The first of the new group of laws 


forming the basis of our present com- 
pensation system throughout the sev- 
eral states was the elective compensa- 
tion law of New York in 1910, coupled 
with a compulsory law for hazardous 
employments. This compulsory law 
was held unconstitutional in the well 
known case of Ives vs. South Buffalo 
Railway. To overcome this difficulty 
the state constitution was amended in 
1913 and a new compensation law was 
enacted becoming effective July 1, 1914. 
We may properly say that the real com- 
pensation period began in 1911, when 
ten states enacted workmen’s compen- 
sation laws. Each year thereafter addi- 
tional states have come into the picture 
until 1920, when forty-two states had 
placed such laws upon their statute 
books. The exceptions are Missouri, 





North Carolina, South Carolina, Missis- 
sippi, Florida and Arkansas. Attempts 
have been made to enact compensation 
legislation in Missouri. The original 
act of 1919 was defeated by referendum, 
as also was another compensation act 
passed by the Legislature in 1921. 


This rapid growth of compensation 
laws has proceeded without any ma- 


chinery for standardization of their 
legal provisions. Although the same 
fundamental principle underlies the 


whole group of iaws of this later period, 
the form and application as expressed 
in. statutory language presents great 
diversity of details in the different 
states. This statement is true not only 
of such elementary features of the law 
such as the benefits themselves and the 
extent of their application to industrial 
workers, but also very largely of the 
insurance system provided, the means 
of administration and other salient fea- 
tures. It will be convenient in our 
study of the various compensation laws 
to consider certain classifications of the 
subject matter which they contain. 


Compulsory and Elective Laws 


First of all, compensation laws may 
be classified as compulsory or elective. 
A compulsory law is one which requires 
every employer within the scope of the 
compensation law to accept the act and 
pay the compensations specified. There 
is no choice. Usually, but not always, 
the employe also must accept the pro- 
visions of the act. In Arizona, for ex- 
ample, the law is compulsory as applied 
to the employer, but the employe, after 
an injury, has the option of accepting 
compensation or suing for damages, 


An elective act is one in which the 
employer has the option of either ac- 
cepting or rejecting the act, but in case 
he rejects the customary common-law 
defenses are usually abrogated. In other 
words, the employer is penalized if he 
does not elect. The employe also has 
the right to accept or reject the act. 

None of the compensation laws cov- 
ers all employments. Usually agricul- 
ture, domestic service, employments 
casual in nature or not conducted for 
the purpose of the employer’s business, 
and in some laws non-hazardous em- 
ployments, are exempted from the pro- 
visions of the act. In some states such 
employments, however, may come under 
the provisions of the law through the 
voluntary acceptance of the employer 
or the joint election of employer and 
employe in these exempted classes, but 
the employer loses no rights or de- 
fenses if he does not accept. Such 
action on the part of the employer is 
voluntary and to this extent the com- 
pensation law is a voluntary one. Thus 
a law may be either compulsory or elec- 
tive as to the employments covered, 
and voluntary as to employments ex- 
empted. 


Insurance Provisions 


The requirements as to insurance 
constitute another basis for classifica- 
tion. On this basis the laws may be 
classified as compulsory, including all 
laws in which some form of insurance 
is required, or optional, including laws 
in which no insurance is required. 


Compensation is compulsory in four- 
teen and elective in thirty-one states 
or territories. Insurance is required in 
thirty-nine and not required in six. 
Whether compensation be compulsory 
or elective, insurance is required in the 
large majority of cases. In fact there 
are only five states or territories hav- 
ing compensation laws where insurance 
is not required in some form, viz., Ala- 


AETNA PROMOTIONS 


(Continued from page 9) 

T. F. Tarbell was made actuary of 
the accident and liability department, 
also having been elected to a similar 
position for the other two companies. 

L. K. Babcock was elected secretary 
of the casualty claim division. All other 
officers of the accident and liability de- 
partment were re-elected. 


Changes of interest in the Aetna Cas- 
ualty & Surety Company, where C. B. 
Morcom was elected a vice-president, 
follow: 


W. L. Mooney, formerly agency secre- 
tary, was elected to the position of vice- 
president. To assist Mr. Mooney, C. G. 
Hallowell was elected to the position 
of assistant secretary. 


M. G. Bulkeley, Jr., advanced from 
assistant treasurer to treasurer; B. A. 
Hunt from actuary to assistant secre- 
tary, and J. H. Ford from auditor of 
payrolls and accounts to comptroller. 

C. K. Mount was made a new officer 
of this company, being elected secre- 
tary of the surety claim division. 

L. K. Babcock was elected secretary 
of the casualty claim division, a new 
election. T. F. Tarbell was also elected 
actuary of the Aetna Casualty & Surety 
Company, all other officers being re- 
elected in accordance with their pre- 
vious titles. 

Automobile Company Changes 


In the Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany three new vice-presidents were 
elected, D. N. Gage, W. L. Mooney and 
C. B. Morcom. 

M. G. Bulkeley, Jr., holding the for- 
mer title of assistant treasurer, was 
advanced to treasurer. 

G. R. Fulton, formerly assistant sec- 
retary of the Automobile Insurance 
Company, was elected secretary. 

q. J. Perrin, Jr., formerly manager of 
the inland marine department, was 
elected assistant secretary of the Auto- 
mobile Insurance Company. 

Harry Tyler Smith, counsel for the 
other two Aetna companies, was elected 
counsel for the Automobile Insurance 
Company. 


C. E. Sprague, auditor of payrolls and 
accounts for the two other Aetna com- 
panies, was also elected an officer of 
the same title for the Automobile In- 
surance Company. 

In addition, J. H. Ford was also made 
comptroller of the Automobile Insur- 
ance Company; C. C. Hallowell, assis- 
tant secretary; T. F. Tarbell, actuary, 
and L. K. Babcock, secretary of the 
casualty claim division. 

Careers of the new appointees follow: 

Morgan G. Bulkeley, Jr. 


M. G. Bulkeley, Jr., elected vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Aetna Life, is 
well recognized as the son of ex-Gov- 
ernor M. G. Bulkeley. Mr. Bulkeley, 
Jr., entered the employ of the Aetna 
Life Insurance Company in the financial 
department in October, 1907, and was 








bama, Arizona, Kansas, Louisiana and 
Alaska. Insurance as used in this con- 
nection includes any form of security 
or proof of responsibility which may be 
required of the employer by law. 

The state laws differ greatly with re- 
spect to the form of insurance. In 
some the state provides a carrier known 
as the State Fund, which may be the 
exclusive form of insurance available 
or may be in competition with private 
carriers. In others the private carriers 
are ‘the only medium provided. Private 
insurance is permitted in thirty-eight 
states and territories. In ten states 
there are competitive state funds, the 
most important being New York, Penn- 
sylvania and California. In eight the 
state fund is exclusive and of these the 
Ohio Fund is the most important. In 
New York the forms of insurance per- 
mitted are stock and mutual, state fund 
and self-insurance. Theoretically. the 
choice which may thus be exercised by 
the employer enables him to select the 
form of insurance which he may prefer. 


elected assistant treasurer in February, 
1910, and treasurer in February, 1922. 
He was born in Hartford on December 
25, 1885, graduated from the Hartford 
public schools and from Yale University 
in 1907. Major Bulkeley is recalled for 
his valued services overseas during the 
war, also his interest in many civic 
movements of local importance. He 
serves as a director in many institu. 
tions. 
W. E. A. Bulkeley 

Colonel William E, A. Bulkeley, who 
became a vice-president, was educated 
in the Hartford schools and at Trinity 





W. L. MOONEY 


College, where he received his degree 
in 1890. Immediately upon graduation 
he entered the employment of the Aetna 
Life Insurance Company. He was con- 
nected at first with the bond and mort- 
gage department, but was soon made 
cashier. On November 7, 1902, his 
father, William H. Bulkeley, auditor of 
the company, died. Colonel Bulkeley 
then entered the company’s auditing 
department, and on February 10, 1903, 
was made auditor, a position which he 
has held ever since. Colonel Bulkeley 





Cc. B. MORCOM 


was a member of the Governor's staff 
at the time Morgan G. Bulkeley was 
Governor. 
Kendrick A. Luther 

Kendrick A. Luther, who was elected 
agency secretary, has been connected 
with the company for twenty-five years. 
Mr. Luther was born at Warsaw, N. Y. 
January 20, 1873, and entered the life 
insurance business as agent of the com- 
pany at that place in May, 1898. He 
was appointed general agent at SyTé 
cuse, N. Y., in 1909. On April 1, 1919, 
he was transferred to Boston as man 
ager there, and succeeded in establish- 
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ing tremendous increases in new busi- 
ness. 

F. G. Winslow 

Fred G. Winslow, cashier, was born 
jn Hartford, January 20, 1879. He at- 
tended the public schools and the Hart- 
ford High School and began work at 
the Aetna Life Insurance Company as 
mail boy on August 7, 1897. For a few 
ears he worked in different depart- 
ments, but for the past twenty years 
he has been in the financial department, 
having performed the duties of cashier 
for several years past. He represented 
the old Sixth ward as Councilman for 
four years. 

J. E. Griffith, Jr. 

John E. Griffith, Jr., elected assistant 
secretary of the group division, was 
porn in Hartford, July 28, 1892. He 
prepared for college at Worcester Acad- 
emy and was graduated from Trinity 
(Hartford) in 1917. In December, 1917, 
he entered the employ of the Aetna in 
the group department. 

R. S. Edwards 

R. S. Edwards, also elected assistant 
gcretary of the group division, was 
horn September 18, 1889, in South- 
bridge, Mass., and prepared for college 
at Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, 
Mass. He was graduated from Dart- 
mouth in 1913 and came to the Aetna in 
1915. Mr. Edwards attended the first 
Plattsburg camp and was commissioned 
frst lieutenant in 1917. He was camp 
insurance officer at Camp Devens. He 
yas commissioned captain in 1918. After 
his discharge in 1919 he returned to the 
Aetna and has since been in the group 
department. 

D. N. Gage 

D. N. Gage, elected vice-president of 
the accident and liability department 
and the automobile insurance company, 
has been vice-president of the Aetna 
(asualty and Surety Company, previous 
t0 that serving as secretary. He has 
hid charge of the company’s fidelity 
and surety department from the time 
it participated in writing bonds in the 


year 1911. Mr. Gage came from the 
National Surety Company, where he 
bad been assistant secretary. Previous 
to that he was assistant manager of 
the Boston branch office of the Aetna 
Indemnity Company in 1905. He be 
came assistant secretary of the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety Company in 1917 
and was elected vice-president two 
years ago. 
W. L. Mooney 
W. L. Mooney, elected vice-president, 
has been agency secretary since 1917. 
Prior to that he was agency supervisor 
and before coming to the Aetna organi- 
zation was located in Philadelphia, 
where he was a general agent for the 
eastern Pennsylvania, representing the 
Union Casualty Company of St. Louis. 
When this company was re-insured Mr. 
Mooney went to the Fidelity Casualty 
Company, as superintendent of its acci- 
dent department. In 1907 he came to 
the Aetna Life and affiliated companies. 
Cc. B. Morcom 
C. B. Morcom, elected vice-president, 
has always been with the Aetna com- 
panies. He came with the organization 
in 1902 in the capacity of a minor clert- 
cal position and grew up with the lia- 
bility and compensation departments 
until in 1913 he was elected assistant 
secretary. In 1921, Mr. Morcom fas 
elected secretary to handle general 
administrative matters. He was also in 
charge of the aircraft insurance busi- 
ness written by the Aetna companies, 
and serves on many of the company’s 
important committees. Mr. Morcom was 
born and has always lived in Hartford. 
C. G. Hallowell 
©. G. Hallowell, elected assistant sec- 
retary, came to the company in 1912 
as manager of the bond department at 
the Indianapolis branch. Later he man- 
aged the bond department at the Lan- 
sing branch and following that served 
as manager of the Lansing branch of- 
fice. In 1918 Mr. Hallowell was ap- 
pointed manager of the St. Louis branch 
and in 1919 was made assistant super- 


intendent of agencies at the home office. 
T. F. Tarbell 
T. F. Tarbell, the newly appointed 
actuary, is recognized from his former 
connections with the Connecticut State 
Insurance Department, where he served 
previously as actuary. He was also at 
one time in the actuarial department of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York. Mr. Tarbell is 34 years old 
and a graduate of Williams College. 
He has been active in the work on 
blanks for the national convention of 
insurance commissioners, and is a fel- 
low of the Actuarial Society of America 
and of the Casualty Actuary Society. 
J. H. Ford 
J. H. Ford, made comptroller, joined 
the Aetna Life in August, 1891, as one 
of the first employes in the accident 
department, which at that time had just 
been commenced. He remained in the 
accident department until 1912, when he 
assumed duties in the accounting divis- 
fon. In 1916 he was made auditor of 
payrolls and accounts for the accident 
and liability department and the Aetna 
Casualty and Surety Company. Mr. 
Ford was born and educated in Hart- 
ford, having joined the Aetna Life im- 
mediately after graduating from the 
Hartford high school. 
L. K. Babcock 
L. K. Babcock, elected secretary of 
the casualty claim division, has been 
at the home office only a few months. 
He came to Hartford in May, 1922, to 
assume charge of the claim department, 
following the resignation of O. R. Beck- 
with. Mr. Babcock wag formerly in 
charge of the claim department at the 
Indianapolis branch office, where he has 
been since 1911. Previous to that time 
he practiced law independently, was 
prominent in the Legislature at Indiana- 
polis and also taught school. 
Cc. K. Mount 
C. K. Mount, elected secretary of the 
surety claim division, was formerly 
manager of the Washington branch dur- 
ing the years 1916-1919. Then he came 


to the home office, where he has been 
associated with the fidelity and surety 
department claim matters. Mr. Mount 
came with the company on June 1, 1913. 
G. R. Fulton 
G. R. Fulton, secretary of the Auto- 
mobile Insurance Company, was born in 
Latrobe, Westmoreland County, Pa., 
May 22, 1881, and was educated in the 
public schools of that city. He began 
his insurance career in a local agency 
in Latrobe, and in 1905 was employed 
as an inspector in Allegheny County, 
Pa. Later he entered the service of the 
Royal Exchange Assurance as special 
agent for Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia, and in 1917 became special agent 
for the Automobile Insurance Company 
for the same territory, with headquar- 
ters in Pittsburgh. He was later called 
to the home office as executive special 
agent, and was appointed assistant sec- 
retary in February, 1920. 
E. J. Perrin, Jr. 
E. J. Perrin, Jr., elected assistant 
secretary of the Automobile Insurance 
Company, has been manager of the in- 
land marine department here in Hart- 
ford. His insurance career carries him 
back to the New York Fire Insurance 
Company, where he served in 1904, later 
joining the office of Weed & Kennedy 
in New York. Ten years ago he joined 
the Aetna, taking charge of the under- 
writing and miscellaneous lines at the 
New York branch. Later he acted as 
assistant superintendent of the auto- 
mobile department and then became 
joint manager of that department at 
the New York branch. 
Harry T. Smith 
Harry Tyler Smith, elected counsel 
of the Automobile Insurance Company, 
has been with the liability claim depart- 
ment since 1906, serving in a legal 
capacity. 










































C. E. Sprague 

C. E. Sprague, made auditor of pay- 
rolls and accounts of the Automobile 
Insurance Company, joined the Aetna 
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Over sixty years 
of public service 





INCORPORATED 1860 


Life Insurance Company in 1904. 

















Guarantee and Accident 
Company, Limited 
OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


HEAD OFFICE 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
134 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


F. W. LAWSON, General Manager 


The company of “super service” is not a name that has 
been “applied” to the London Guarantee & Accident. It 
is a name well earned in more than fifty years of close 
co-operation with its agents. 





UNITED 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


HOME OFFICE 
430 Walnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


F. W. LAWSON, President 








Over sixty years of public service faithfully performed 
have established the United Firemen’s as an instituticn 
of utmost dependability. An old reliable company writing 
Fire, Tornado and Automobile Insurance, 
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Memorial For E. F. Holmes 
William Street is not cold and when 
one of its popular characters is ushered 


off the mortal sphere he is not for- 
gotten. Probably as popular an insur- 
ance man as the Street ever kney was 
“Pop” Earles F. Holmes, New York 
manager of the Travelers, and reposi- 
tory of confidences. Travelers mana- 
gers and general agents want to per- 
petuate his memory in some way, and 
arrangements to that effect are now 
under way. A fund is being raised and 
as soon as the fact becomes generally 
known it will grow considerably as the 
circle of “Pop” Holmes admirers was 
very large. 
7 . on 
Overcomes Location Handicap 

Despite the handicap it is laboring 
under in being in an inconvenient loca- 
tion (on an upper floor of a lower 
Broadway building,) the New York 
offices of the Fidelity & Deposit are 
doing a surprisingly large business. At 
the same time, the demand in the dis- 
trict for ground floor locations ctn- 
tinues, and whether the realty market 
is lively or dull it can be hazarded that 
there will be no empty ground floor 
rooms for some years to come. 

* * a 


Waited For Insurance Man With Gun 


One of the casualty men was con- 
siderably perturbed when informed by 
a claimant that he thought the company 
had paid him $350 less than to what 
he was entitled and that if the addi- 
tional money were not collected he 
would come down with a gun and col- 
Ject it. Furthermore, he spent a large 
part of a day in the William Street 
section near the window of the insur- 
ance man who could see him every time 
he looked out. The adjusting depart- 
ment, however, believed it was right; 
and so stood pat. 

* - ” 


S. C. Doolittle Editor 


Most of the newspaper men think 
that “All in the Family,” agency publi- 
cation of the Fidelity & Deposit, has 
one of the cleverest names of all these 
company publications. The editor is 
Sidney Clarke Doolittle, a Cornell man. 

on n + 

The young men in the casualty offices 
should take a tip from men in their 
own offices higher up when it comes to 
forming an opinion of insurance educa- 
tion. It has been noted that officials 
of companies are not too occupied to 
attend lectures of the “Insurance 
Society; and at the insurance school 
of the New York University (life insur- 
ance) one of the biggest managers in 
the country has been attending. 


e * * 
Woman a Good Auto Insurance 
Solicitor 
Edna Nicoll, well-known woman 








agent, has been unusually successful in 
writing motor car insurance for clients 
on Park Avenue (New York’s most 
fashionable street outside of Fifth 
Avenue.) 

o & * 


The “Biggest” Group 


We have all heard of the Commercial 
Union group, the Hartford group, Royal 
group, Sun group, etc., but the biggest 
group of all from the standpoint of 
number of companies administered is 
that of the Liquidation Division of the 
New York Insurance Department. Go 
up to 110 William Street and see an 
unusually able crowd of men and 
women engaged in the great work of 
conserving and increasing assets of 
defunct companies. The only insurance 
managerial offices in the world which 
have no “go-getter” production depart- 
ment. 

* * we 


When Contractors’ Compensation Polli- 
cies Expire 


Smith-Lawson-Coambs Company, of 
Chicago, says that 80% of all contrac- 
tors’ workmen’s compensation policies 
expire between the periods of February 
15 and May 15. 

s ® s 


Gardner Read’s Experience 


Gardner Read, who is with Smith- 
Lawson-Coambs Company, Chicago, is 
a Brooklyn man who entered the insur- 
ance business in 1893 as special agent 
for the North British & Mercantile and 
then went with Fred S. James & Com- 
pany. He belongs to the Chicago Ath- 
letic Club and the Forty Club, and is a 
graduate of Yale. As a boy, he had the 
delightful and exciting experience of 
crossing the Atlantic on a sailing yacht, 
as the companion of Irving Bush, of 
New York. It was the first time that 
a party had crossed for pleasure on a 
sailing yacht. The party was enter- 
tained at Cowes during the yachting 
week by prominent members of the 
English nobility, including the late 
King Edward. 


Is This Figure Correct? 

One of the Chicago insurance agen- 
cies makes this statement: 

Due to the tremendous increase in 
the cost of full collision insurance, 99% 
of all Chicago and suburban automobile 
owners are today driving their cars 
without it. 





The Up-Town Health Institute, Inc., 
627 Madison avenue, New York, is sell- 
ing its services to a number of busi- 
ness and professional men down-town. 





At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the United States Casualty 
of New York the former board of trus- 
tees were re-elected. 








Phone: 





The “‘Home”’ of Automobile Insurance 


Chester M. Cloud 
Metropolitan Agent 


Automobile Dept. 


The Home Insurance Co., New York 
59-61 Maiden Lane 


John 1363 




















SAFE BURGLARY INSURANCE 





Continental Casualty Believes Knowl- 
edge of Safe Values Valuable 
To Agents 





Every agent should have a working 
knowledge of safe values so that he 
can assist his prospect in placing an 
approximate value on the safe if the 
original price is not available according 
to the Continental Casualty of Chicago 
which points out that the price paid 
by the assured for a safe is an im- 
portant part of a statement for applica- 
tion for safe burglary insurance. 

Company says: 

“The agent should also endeavor to 
spend a little time with a local safe 
dealer so that he will not only be 
familiar with safe construction, but 
will be kept in touch with the develop- 
ment of the safe manufacturing indus- 
try and so be in a position to give ser- 
vice to his clients in connection with 
the purchase of safe equipment. 

“A modern burglar-proof safe com- 
mands the lowest insurance rates and 
will pay for itself in a very few years 
by the saving on insurance premiums. 
Preparatory to soliciting open stock in- 
surance the agent or solicitor should 
have a working knowledge of the cost 
of certain standard recommendations. 

“The agent who is well posted can 
give him at least an approximate idea 
and furthermore is in a position to de- 
cide whether or not standard recom- 
mendations are practical in any par- 
ticular case.” 





CASUALTY LECTURES ON SALE 


For those who wish to secure bound 
copies of the “Lectures on Casualty 
Insurance,” being the substance of lec- 
tures delivered before the evening 
classes in Casualty Insurance conduct- 
ed by the Insurance Library Association. 
of Boston, may do so by sending $1.50 
to D. N. Handy, Librarian Insurance 
Library Association, Boston, Mass. 





New Law Partnerships 

A partnership under the firm name 
of Pettigrew, Glenney & Bovard has 
been formed for the general practice 
of law at 79 John street, New York 
City. The firm is counsel for the Em- 
ployers’ Liability and some other in- 
surance interests. The members are 
Bertrand L. Pettigrew, Walter L. Glen- 
ney and Everett W. Bovard. Mr. Glen- 
ney is a brother of “Bill” Glenney. of 
the Continental in New York. Walter 
Glenney will continue his law practice 
in New Jersey. 





















































ROBERT M. McCORMICK RESIGNS 


Robert M. McCormick has resigned 
his position as general counsel of the 
Globe Indemnity. Mr. McCormick has 
been identified with the Globe Indem. 
nity since 1912 and is resigning to take 
up the general practice of law, special. 
izing in all classes of insurance and 
banking matters. During the time he 
has been general counsel he has been 
special counsel for all fire companies 
in the Eastern Automobile Underwrit- 
ers’ conference. 





1922 Maryland Writings 
The Maryland Casualty Company 
wrote $811,740 in premiums in Mary. 
land and losses paid were $403,583. The 
Fidelity & Deposit wrote premiums o! 
$343,183 in Maryland and losses paid 
were $24,619. 





Injury Inflicted By Servant 

Where plaintiff sustained injuries by 
reason of the negligent use of a truck 
by one of defendant’s employes, and ft 
appeared that defendant had specifi 
cally forbidden the employe in question 
to use the car, it has been held that 
the mere fact that the injury is inflicted 
by a servant using the property of his 
master is not sufficient to hold the mas 
ter liable, but it must appear also. that 
he was employed to use that property. 





HERMAN HOOPES DEAD 
Herman Hoopes of the Fidelity & 
Deposit in Philadelphia, died a few 
days ago. 








The new Sun Indemnity Company 
was one of the subjects discussed at 
the recent field meeting of the Sun and 
Patriotic representatives. 





WINFIELD W. GREENE 
Fellow Casualty Actuarial Society 
& American Institute of Actuaries 
Audits of Financial 
Branch and_ Statements: 
Home Office Office 
Accounts Systems 


Advice on 
Underwriting 
and Actuarial 

Problems 


35 Nassau Street New York 




















Georgia 


Macon, Ga. 





Surplus and Reserves as to Policy Holders $2,089,936.09 


Casualty Company 


AN AMERICAN COMPANY 


E. P. Amerine, Secretary 


Automobile 

Plate Glass 

Burglary 

Liability 

Property Damage 

Workmen’s 
Compensation 



















HOME OFFICE, 


Eugene H. Winslow, President 
Robert A. Drysdale, Vice-Pres’t 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


Chartered 1874 


PLATE GLASS INSURANCE 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


47 CEDAR STREET 


S. Wm. Burton, Sec’y 
Albert H. Lahy, Asst. Sec’y 
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A Certificate of Merit 


Every few years the Insurance Department of each State in which a 
bonding company is located spends many months in a most careful and 
detailed examination of its conditions and operations. 

Such an examination of the Fidelity and Deposit Company has just been 
completed by the Insurance Department of the State of Maryland with the 
result that the examiners allow an increase in the Company’s surplus in the 
following language: “Net increase as a result of this examination, $197,747.56.” 

In concluding his Report the Chief Examiner says: 








“This examination shows the Fidelity and Deposit Company of 
Maryland to have a surplus (as of December 31, 1921) of $2,613,574.76 
over and above all liabilities and a surplus as to policyholdeis of 
$5,613,574.76. The Company has admitted assets of $13,501,467.42. 

“We have made a thorough examination into the affairs of this 

‘ Company. Its financial condition is sound and its affairs are efficiently 
managed. Its business is steadidly increasing and is being conserva- 
tively underwritten. Its policyholders and claimants have been fairly 
dealt with, and claims have been promptly paid as soon as proper 
liability has been determined. 

“The books of accounts and records are accurately compiled and 
readily audited. 

“Since the last examination, the net annual fidelity, surety and 
burglary premiums (the only lines written by this Company) have in- 
creased from $4,071,609.17 to $8,025,175.80.* 

“The net underwriting profits since the last examination amount to 
$1,953,093.13, which, together with income from investments, enabled 
the Company to pay dividends amounting to $1,920,000.00. 

“An analysis shows 89% of the investments of the Company to 
be rated AAA in Moody’s Manual. 

“Every courtesy and assistance were accorded the Examiners during 
the course of this examination. The Examiners engaged in this exam- 
ination have been Messrs. Denton S. Lowe, John H. Coppage, D. 
Edgar Hurlock, J. A. Bradley, J. E. Stevens, W. W. Rhodes and the 


undersigned. 





















“Respectfully submitted, 


“JOHN P. ALBERT, 
January 16, 1923. “Chief Examiner.” 






*Net premiums for 1922 were $9,046,749.91. 








Fidelity and Deposit Company 


OF MARYLAND 
“The Bonding Company” 


BALTIMORE 


Resources $15,000,000 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds and Burglary Insurance 
Representatives Everywhere 
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for many things in 
the way of service and 
ptt het are ant tion of the Hartford guaran- 


written as a part of tees prompt service of adjust- 
the policy contract. 


HERE are many reasons 
T why an agency client 

should prefer a _ wind- 
storm policy that bears the 
Hartford trademark. 


First, the size and financial 


The Hartford trade- strength of the company makes 
mark on a —, A a policy secure despite the ex- 
insurance is @ 5eaio P 

Certainty that stands tent of severity of loss. 


Second, the national organiza- 


ment in any section of the 
country. 





Third, agents have found that 


Eastern Department and 
Home Office 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Western Department 


DUGAN & CARR, Gen’l Agents 
39 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Now watch for windstorms—and 
sell Hartford protection 


many clients appreciate any 
attempt to simplify their insur- 
ance. Certain property owners 
for example prefer to make one 
company responsible for all of 
their insurance. This simpli- 
fies insurance problems, makes 
adjustments an easy matter 
and enables an assured to read- 
ily understand the amount and 
nature of his coverage. The 
Hartford is, because of its 
strength, able to accept not 
only windstorm insurance but 
practically all other lines that a 
property owner must carry. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Co. and the Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. 
write practically every form of insurance except life. 


Southern Department 


W. R. PRESCOTT, Gen’! Agent 
Trust Co. of Georgia Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Pacific Department 


DIXWELL HEWITT, Gen’! Agent 
Hartford Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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